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VIEW OF SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 

The general view of San Francisco, as seen from the landward 
side, presented on this page, was drawn by Mr. Hill from an ad- 
mirable photograph, taken expressly for our Pictorial. As the 
eye ranges over the undulating surface, covered with neat dwell- 
ings, agglomerated in the distance into masses of architecture, 
with wide intersecting streets and oecasional patches of ornamental 
foliage, to the magnificent bay where thousands of ships might 
ride safely at anchor, we can scarcely realize that this great com- 
mercial metropolis of California, this queen of the “ Far West ”’— 
a further west there cannot be—is a creation of yesterday, as it 
were. To be sure the Spaniards made a settlement here as early 
as 1778, calling it Yerba Buena, or “good herb,” from the quan- 
tity of a medicinal plant growing on all the neighboring hills, but 
it languished for a considerable period. The first Spanish houses 
were built of adobes, or sun-dried bricks, and were mostly little 
better than huts. In 1839 the settlement first began to assume 
some regularity and the appearanse.ef a town, So late as 1845, 
there were only about one handred and fifty inhabitants, but about 
that time the attention of 2 few adventurods Americans was at- 
tracted to it, and the population soon increased to five hundred. 
In 1848 there was an influx of adventurers from all parts of the 


world, attracted by the gold discovery ot December, 1847. The 
splendid harbor of San Francisco made this port the rendezvous 
of vessels bound for the land of gold, and laid the foundation of 
the prosperity of the ejgyx The Bay of San Francisco is so large 
that the combined navies of England and America might ma- 
neeuvre in it. It is completely land-locked, and its entire length is 
fifty-five miles, its bremith varying from two to twelve miles. A 
portion of it is shown in our engraving. The entrance through 
the passage, called the Golden Gate, is very striking, the shores 
being bold and rocky, and the passage in the channel, in the nar- 
rowest part, being only a mile wide. But generally the shores of 
the bay are low and marshy. To show how the place was influ- 
enced by the gold discovery, we will mention a few facts. In 
February, 1849, the population was about 2000; in August it was 
estimated at 5000. From April 12, 1849, to January 29, 1850, 
there arrived by sea 39,888 emigrants, of whom 1421 were females. 

In the year ending April 15, 1850, 62,000 passengers arrived. In 
the first part of 1850 San Francisco was a city. The population 
was then from 15,000 to 20,000; im 1852, it was 34,870; in 1855, 

from 60,000 to 65,000. The story of the rise and growth of San 
Francisco is one of the most extraordinary facts of the age. Ac- 
customed as we were to the marvellous celerity with which Amer- 
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ican cities spring up to grandeur from absolute nothingness, the 
development of San Francisco filled us with astonishment. Its 
history is crowded with the most romantic incidents—the great 
fires which devastated ; the moral pestilence which raged there ; the 
significant effective action of the vigilance committees, these will 
be fertile themes for the pen of romance for years tocome. The 
city is now regularly laid out, the streets crossing each other at 
right angles. The devastating fires to which we have referred, 
have impressed upon the inhabitants the necessity of building in 
the most substantial manner, and the city now contains a large 
number of the most magnificent buildings. We find now centered 
in San Francisco all the refinements and elegancies of the oldest 
of the Atlantic cities; indeed, in most respects it may compare 
with many of the brilliant capitals of Europe, for where wealth 
abounds there will the professors of the elegant arts immediately 
congregate. Thus on the shores of the Pacific we have theatres 
and operas, painters, eugravers, lithographers, architects, the most 
skilful in their respective callings. They all meet with liberal 
encouragement, while, as amatter of course, the useful arts flourish, 
and labor and talent of every description find a field commensu- 
rate with the broad range of taste and refinement which so soon is 
developed on this large and liberal area. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
A DOUBLE RSCAPR. 


Yours and a strong constitution triamphed, yet it was a severe 
struggle. For ten never-ending days and as many long nights of 
agony, did Clement Spencer toss restlessly about on his feverish 
pillow, his brow corrugated with the pangs of delirium. Care- 
fully did Clayton watch by his bedside, ministering to his wants 
with that kindness so precious to the suffering invalid. 

The crisis came and was past. One morning, Clement awoke 
with a consciousness that his mind was free from the visions which 
had haunted it, and although very feeble, he felt confidence in the 
doctor’s assertion that he would slowly recover. He was forbid- 
den to speak, however, even to his devoted friend Clayton, and 
for a few long days more he lay in a passive drowsiness, lost in the 
sad maze of his own thoughts. Indeed, as he lay dreaming of the 
future, it seemed at times a matter of regret that Providence had 
permitted him to recover, for he had recollections of glimpses of a 
glorious existence bevond the tomb-portals at which he had lin- 
gered. It was replete with brightness and glory, and radiant with 
the brilliant hopes of revelation, while everything around was full 
of dark shadows and soul-crushing sorrows. His parentage was 
an impenetrable enigma, and an evil genius had of late appeared 
to hurry him to ruin. 

A blighting penury was blasting his once brilliant prospects ; 
and now that he was poor and friendless, he was accused of a 
crime at which his heart revolted. Nay—love of Ida Patterson, 
that blessed talisman which would enable him to breast the stormy 
waves of trouble, was also denied him. His thirsty heart was not 
to drink of its sweetness in the desert of affliction, and no bright 
star of light illumed the darkness of the future. 

Clayton was his only comfort, and when he was permitted to 
converse, it gladdened his sorrow-stricken heart to find that his 
friend turned a deaf ear to the charges against him. Yet he was 
informed, with due caution, that appearances were strong against 
him, and that Jones was earnest in his desires for revenge. 

One morning, Clayton went to West Point, to obtain some arti- 
cles of wearing apparel, and returned aecompanied by Professor 
Pike. Clement had not seen this worthy (undisguised) for some 
time, but was haunted by the thought that he had been with him 
during his illness. 

“Clem,” said Clayton, after the introduction, “do you feel 
strong enough to go out of doors *” 

“Yes ; I wished to go out yesterday, you know, but had nothing 
to put on.” 

“Mr. Spencer,” said Professor Pike, “we have bad news for 
you. First let me tell you that Mr. John Spencer commissioned 
me, the instant he learned of this unhappy affair, to come here and 
render you what aid I could. Mr. Clayton will bear me witness 
that I have done all that I could to second his noble exertions in 
your behalf.” 

“That he has, Clem,—that he has!’ exclaimed Clayton, who 
noticed a cloud of displeasure gathering on his friend’s face. 

“I have but done my duty,” meekly continued the professor. 
“ And now comes a disagreeable task. We, Mr. Spencer, do not 
believe you guilty of this foul charge made against you, but the 
public think differently. There is strong circumstantial evidence 
that you was at your quarters in a state of great excitement—that 
you took your pistols—that your adversary was shot at from some 
one who came stealthily from behind—and that you was soon after 
found near there, lying in a position that would justify a belief 
that after firing you sought to escape, but accidentally fell.” 

As this chain of evidence was unravelled, Clement’s sunken 
eyes appeared full of a deeper sorrow than is ever lightened by 
tears. ‘The only thing that indicated life or emotion, was a con- 
volsive quivering of his pale lips, and when he endeavored to 
speak, his voice appeared to falter. 

“But can it be believed ¢” he at length faltered forth. 

“ Alas!” replied Clayton, “ it will be.” 

“J ready for trial!” exclaimed Clement, without the faintest 
blush of shame upon his emaciated countenance. 

“No, no,” said Clayton ; “it would be madness to do so now, 
and thus encounter the malignancy of that rascal Jones.” 

“Of course it would,” chimed in the smooth-tongued professor. 
“No; Mr. Spencer must quietly leave, and remain away until 
these suspicions can be cleared up.” 

“What! Ifiy* I become a hunted fugitive ¢”’ 

“No, my dear Clem,” answered Clayten. * Justice has not as 
yet claimed you, although I fear she will soon be looking for you. 
But if you value yourself, your friends, or the memory of your 
godfather, do not become the victim of this rascal’s revenge.” 

“But my honor!” exclaimed the unhappy young man, in a tone 
of deep feeling. 

Leaning forward, until he could whisper in his ear, the professor 
pronounced one word. It was the magical name of her he loved, 
and the thought that his very arrest (impocent though he might 
prove himself) would but cloud her thoughts of him, had the 


“But where can I go?” he asked. . 

“ Professor Pike will attend to thet,” seid Clayton, “and I hope 
you will stand the fatigue 6f ‘the journey.” 

Before the astonished invalid could fairly understand his posi- 
tion, he was up, shaved and dressed by the care of Clayton. There 
was a crimson spot on each pale check, and his eyes began to 
sparkle feverishly from the excitement, but he felt stronger than 
he had anticipated. A carriage was at the door, and with many 
affectionate farewells to the devoted Clayton, Clement Spencer 
started for New York at a rapid pace. Faint-hearted after so 
many disappointments, he feared that his innocence would not 
save him from the ignominy of a public trial, perhaps followed by 
imprisonment as a felon, and the ready means of escape offered 
could not be refused. 

That night they arrived et New York, and Clement found him- 
sclf the inmate of a miserable room in the upper part of the city, 
where he remained for nearly a week, without venturing out of 
doors. Indeed, he felt so exhausted after the ride that he had little 
desire to move or even to think. 

One evening the professor came to make his daily visit, and 
with him Clayton, who was welcomed by Spencer with heartfelt 
joy. 

“ But how,” he asked, “did you get a furlough *” 

“Let me tell you, Clem. How much better you look, by the 
way! Well, it was a great thing that you started when you did, 
for the very next morning that rascally Jones went to Newburg, 
got a sheriff’s posse, and went to have you arrested. Bad as 
matters looked, many of your old friends rebelled at this, and 
would have gone down to rescue you, but I gave them a hint that 
there would be no writ served on you that day. Sure enough, 
back came the great Demosthenes, swearing like a pirate. His 
bird had flown, and he is saddled with a round bill of costs. The 
next morning the old colonel sent for me, and although it would 
not be proper for the head of the military academy to wink at the 
escape of a cadet charged with a crime, he is not sorry, I assure 
you. Nay, you see that I have a furlough to come and see you 
sail.” 

“Sail ?” inquired Clement. 


“Yes. Have you not posted him up, professor ?” 
“No, sir. I thought it best to sce you here first, for you know 


that Mr. Spencer is not very tractable.” 

“ Well, Clem, some friends of yours have paid your passage to 
India, where you can easily obtain a situation with the letters we 
can give you. In a few years you can obtain a competence, and 
before that arrives, old fellow, I hope to see your innocence clearly 
established.” 

“ God bless you!” was the only reply of the heart-stricken young 
man. Indeed he watched, with almost vacant indifference, the 
preparations for his departure, and the blue hills of Neversink 
were fast sinking beneath the horizon ere he was fully conscious 
that he had left his native land, a heart-broken exile. Then, clear 
as the tones of a silver trumpet, came thoughts of Ida Patterson, 
and proud hopes that he might yet stand before her, free from sus- 
picion, and worthy of her love. 

Clement found that he had seven fellow-passengers, all bound 
for Calcutta, and all professing to be good sailors, although it was 
some days before they appeared at table. Navigation was their 
hobby, and they would glibly criticise the sailing of the vessel 
when the captain was not within hearing, or discuss the probable 
length of the voyage, in a manner which showed a knowledge of 
“wind currents” not since attained by Lieut. Maury. To the 
young exile their conversation presented little attraction, and as 
he kept aloof from them, they soon joined in disliking him. 

The weather was delightful until they approached the tropics, 
when the porpoises began to gambol around the vessel, and it was 
evident that stormy weather was at hand. One night the sun went 
down behind a heavy cloud, the horizon grew black, and soon 
livid lightning was welcomed to the stormy scene by the sonorous 
roll of pealing thunder. The rain began to pour down, and while 
the crew laid aloft to get in sail, amidst the vociferations of the 
officers, the passengers sought refuge in the cabin. 

“IT say,” said one of the young men, “listen to what I have 
found in a newspaper which was wrapped around my oil-cloth 
cape.” He then read : 


“Great ExciTemMent, we learn, prevails at West Point, a 
student of the academy having been shot by a fellow-cadet, with 
whom he was to fight a duel. Singularly enough, the would-be- 
assassin was arrested in his flight by a fall, which left him sense- 
less, and he now lies in a fever at a neighboring house, so ill that 
no arrest has as yet been made. The cadet wounded, a Mr. 
Demosthenes Jones, is not dangerously though severely wounded. 
The name of the culprit is—” 


Ere the reader had proceeded further, Clement rushed madly from 
the cabin, although had he remained he would have heard that the 
sentence concluded, “ not known to us, as the officers of the insti- 
tution have requested that it should not be made public, many 
having doubts as to the guilt of the party suspected.” 

But Clement, feeling the brand of Cain upon his brow, rushed 
out upon the deck, where the mad howling of the storm was in 
unison with his own troubled beart. Soon the tempest seemed to 
lull, as if it had exhausted its force, but after a brief lull, it swept 
along with such fury as to rend what canvass was set into shreds, 
while everything on deck was buried bencath a torrent, and then 
carried into the trough of a tremendous sea, Round-houses, 
chicken-coops and water-casks were carried from their fastenings 
as if they had been paper, and Clement Spencer found himself 

struggling for life in the floating mass of ruins, while the vessel 
was forging fast ahead. Grasping a hen-coop, with the thought 
that it was the only chance for life, he was tossed about all night, 
and the morning found him alone on the wide waste of waters. 


Yet Providence had another fate in store for him, and he was 


picked up by a French vessel returning from Cayenne, the officers 
and crew of which vied with each other in their kindmess to the 
waif which they had found floating on the wide ocean exhausted 
and insensible. 
restored to speak, but the exposure which he imagined had been 
made by his recent fellow-passengers was yet fresh in his mind. 
So he replied, catching at the first name which presented itself— 
the name first in his thoughts after the heart-hallowed one of Ida— 
“ Clement Clayton.” 


CHAPTER XIIL 
A CLOUDED HRARTHSTONE, 


Tpa Parrerson, although she heard stories to the prejudice of 
Clement Spencer on every hand, believed them not. He might 
be beggared, of disreputable origin, quarrelsome, ay, an assassin, 
in the opinion of others, but her heart told her that these tales 
were originated in the malicious imaginations of others. The 
tones of his voice ever echoed in her heart, like the summer-wind 
playing over harp strings, and every echo but asserted his integrity 
and his innocence. Sometimes, when he was lying ill at West 
Point, she would determine to see him, let the hazard be what it 
might. Strange plans for visiting him would float through her 
mind—plans which had no basis save in fancy. Then she would 
picture in imagination the day when all these clouds would vanish, 
and their love-linked hearts could enjoy the pure happiness of 
undisturbed intercourse. Hope had not yet been deferred long 
enough to make her heart sick. 

Her father treated her somewhat distantly, never omitting to 
retail for her benefit anything to the prejudice of her lover; and 
young John Spencer kept him well supplied with evil reports. Of 
course, he did not add how his tool Professor Pike worked to 
effect the ruin of their victim, or the money which that ruin cost. 
But carefully as was every circumstance paraded forth by Mr. 
Patterson calculated to estrange her from Clement, it was of no 
avail. The spell of his love rested on her like a magic charm, 
enchaining her very soul. 

One evening the broker came in at tea hour, evidently in excel- 
lent spirits. 

“ Well, Ida,” said he, with a sneering laugh, “have you heard 
from that Spencer vagabond ?” 

“Young Mr. John Spencer, do you mean, sir?” 

“ Young thunderbolt! ® You know well enough who I mean, 
you minx. That cadet, of course.” 

Well, sir.” 

“Well, miss ; for your sake I am glad to hear that after sham- 
ming illness so as to prevent arrest, he managed to get down here, 
and was off yesterday in an Indiaman, bound for Calcutta. Joy 
go with him !” 

Ida sat motionless, her fine eyes distended, as she struggled with 
her feelings, and combated the dreadful fears that hovered around 
her heart. 

“Now, Ida,” continued Mr. Patterson, “let me request you to 
look favorably upon young Spencer. He is good-looking, rich, - 
and in every way calculated to make you a good husband.” 

The true-hearted girl’s cheek blanched with a death-like pallor 
as her father spoke, then, passionate emotion crimsoning her face, 
she replied : 

“T regret, sir, that in this case I do not approve of your judg- 
ment. But I can never, never wed John Spencer; nay, his very 
presence is odious to me.” 

“What! Do you dare speak so tome? Is this your return 
for the kindness with which I have ever treated you?” exclaimed 
the angry father, rising, and walking to and fro in the room. 

“ Sir,” replied Ida, in a firm tone, “ you would not surely have 
me act hypocritically, or deceive you as to my own feelings. But 
my mind is firmly made up upon this question, and it is useless to 
discuss it.” 

“Nay, but hear me. My life, Ida, has been that of every one 
in mercantile life—full of vicissitudes. My profits have been 
good, and although my losses have been great, yet I have ever 
continued to increase my capital ; not for myself, but for you—for 
you, my only pride. Every wish of your heart has been gratified, 
every desire of your fancy has been supplied ; yet now, when for 
the first time I ask a favor of you, I am repulsed with scorn.” 

“ Not scorn, sir; but surely if you love me you cannot expect 
me to marry a man for whom I have no feeling but contempt.” 

“ Nay,” was the reply, and the haughty merchant’s soul quailed 
before his daughter’s glance. “You may change your opinion of 
him.” 


“ Never 

“Gently, Ida. That word, if irrevocable, is the knell of my 
“ ofr your hopes 

“Ay. Listen. About five years since, I was induced to enter 


into stock speculations, in the hope of increasing my wealth—yout 
wealth. For a time I was fortunate, but then the tide of fortune 
changed. Now,” and as he spoke, he lowered his voice almost 
a whisper, “I am beggared.”’ 

“My poor, dear father!’ exclaimed Ida, kneeling at hig feet, 
and gazing earnestly in his face; “and it has been for me that 
you have toiled and worked? Let me now comfort you in you! 
affliction.” 

“ Will you not extrieate me from it?” 

“ That I will,” exclaimed the noble-hearted girl. 
for you; I will give lessons—ay, beg for you.” 

“ Alas, Ida, all that you could make would be but as a drop i# 
the bucket, Yet you have it in your power to retrieve my po* 
tion. The world knows not of my embarrassments, and you ¢# 
save me.” 


“T will toll 


They asked his name when he was sufficiently , 
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“ How ?” inquired the young girl. 

“My only creditor, Ida, is John Spencer.” 

“ And he asks me for his son as a receipt for the debt!’’ coolly 
remarked Ida, in sad tones, her lip curling with scorn, and a glance 
of eager inquiry on her face. 

“He does, and demands his answer to-night. 
evil hour could be put off!” 

For some moments there was a dead silence. The hook of fate 
was open before them, and on its pages one read a heart-misery 
worse than death, while the other saw stamped the downfall of his 
commercial prosperity. The worst was before them, and powerful 
were their soul-combats at that trying hour. At last Ida spoke. 

“ Father,” said she. 

“ My child.” 

“T can no longer hesitate. It would be an ill return for your 
kindness, did I throw my happiness into the scale against your 
own. My heart I can never give to John Spencer, but if my 
hand will relieve you, my dear father, pledge it as you will.” 

“ Heaven bless you, generous girl!” said the cold-hearted man 
of business. “ The house of Patterson will remain steadfast, and 
I hope that happiness will reward your sacrifice. I must hasten 
to tell Spencer the good news.” 

Imprinting a cold kiss upon his danghter’s colder brow, he left 
the room, while she slowly sought her own apartment, locking the 
door behind her. Then extinguishing the lights, she buried her 
face in the sofa cushion, as if she would shut out every sight and 
sound that could recall the interview just concluded, and concen- 
trate the energies of her soul upon the revolting prospect before 
her. At first she felt the shock to the full extent of human agony, 
and apprehension left no room for hope. Then the loved image 
of Clement flitted like sunshine across her troubled heart, and she 
felt that there might be a chance to escape, after all. 


She was aroused from her meditations by a noise in the street 
below, with a loud peal at the door-bell. A moment more, and 
there was a tramping of feet in the hall below, and rushing out, 
she gazed over the banisters. One look sufficed. Her father had 
been brought home, covered with blood. She almost flew down 
stairs, but no kindly glance met hers. The eyes were closed in 
death; the hand she grasped was cold. He had been knocked 
down by a pair of runaway horses; the carriage they were har- 
nessed to had passed over him. He was dead ! 

Bitter was the grief of Ida, who now felt alone in the world, 
and fondly did she gather from the past cach kind action of her 
departed parent, to outweigh all refhembrance of the sacrifice he 
had asked at their last interview. Thankful was she, too, that she 
had expressed a willingness to make this sacrifice for his sake. 


Would that the 


The funeral was over, and the next day Mr. Patterson’s lawyer 
sent an urgent summons to Ida, requesting her immediate presence 
in the drawing-room. A kind-hearted, genial old gentleman was 
he, and often had the now weeping girl cheered him with her 
merry laughter when on business visits at the house. 

“ Miss Ida,” said he, “I regret having to disturb your grief, but 
I have no alternative. You may not be aware that Mr. Patter- 
son’s affairs have been of late sadly deranged by stock specula- 
tions, and he has consequently died insolvent.” 

Alas! to Ida it was enough to think that he was dead. She 
said nothing, but wept bitterly. 

“To secure his principal, in fact his only creditor, Mr. John 
Spencer, he had mortgaged this house, its furniture, and every- 
thing else he possessed. Now I am charged with the unpleasant 
duty of asking you if you wish to remain as the betrothed”bride of 
Mr. Spencer’s son, or whether—” 

The good man’s voice faltered, and he hesitated. But Ida 
continued : “‘ Or whether I will go forth into the world a beggar ?”’ 

“Not a beggar, my dear young lady. My house is ever open 
to you. But Mr. Spencer demands an answer, and I fear will 
seek to enforce his rights.” 

Ere Ida could reply, the door was opened, and the two Spencers 
entered—father and son. 

“Well, my pretty one,” chuckled the old man, “you've con- 
cluded to marry Johnny, I s’pose, and call me futher t” 

“Making me the happiest fellow in York,” continued the son, 
attempting to clasp Ida arqund the waist. 

“ Back, sir!’ she exclaimed, her eyes flashing fire. ‘ You may 
have a right to this house and furniture, but not to me.” 

“ Heighty tighty said the elder Spencer. What does this 
mean ?” 

“You can see, sir,” replied the lawyer. “Miss Patterson is 
evidently not disposed to comply with your son’s proposal.” 

“Leave this house, then, you hussy!”” roared the infuriated old 
man. “My John is not to be spurned for nothing, and by a beg- 
gar. Leave the house !” 

“ Miss Patterson has a logal right to remain here long enough 
to remove her personal effects,” firmly replied the lawyer. hones 
my house is open to her.” 

“Phanks—thanks!” exclaimed Ida. 
detestable people immediately.” 

“ But, miss,” the younger Spencer began. 

“Not a word, sir!” interrupted Ida. “I might have married 
you to have gratified my poor father, but not to save my own life, 
now that he is gone.” 

Taking the lawyer’s arm, she left the room with him, and before 
hight, was comfortably installed in his comfortable little dwelling, 
having only taken her wardrobe and a few cherished souvenirs. 
A few days afterwards, the following advertisement appeared in 
the “ Evening Star :” 


“Let me leave these 


“Wanxrep—A place as a young lady who is 
versed the English, German languages, 
& good musician. Apply to Alfred Whitson, Esq., 


CHAPTER XIV. 
PARIS AND A PRISON. 


Years passed, and Clement Spencer, or, as he now called him- 
self, Clement Clayton, was battling for existence on the waves of 
Parisian humanity, where the struggler must make for some secure 
haven, or sink to perish. It was well, perhaps, that he was thus 
forced to toil for subsistence, as the exigencies of his situation 
diverted his thoughts from the trials through which he had passed ; 
yet his lot was a hard one. 

He had adopted literature as a pursuit, and at first was fortu- 
nate enough to obtain a position as private secretary to an Eng- 
lish gentleman, who was making historical researches concerning 
the reign of Napoleon. He was a kind-hearted though severe 
employer, and steadily was Clement forced to toil on through 
masses of manuscript, copying what was pertinent to the subject, 
and actually shaping it for a place in the work in progress. But 
the young man brought the treasures of his lofty intellect to aid 
him in the task, and gradually his countenance began to resume 
its former serenity. At last he was sent by his employer to differ- 
ent archives in France, and it was on returning from one of these 
fact-harvesting excursions that he found himself withont a master. 
Death had arrested the author ; the book was suspended, and the 
man-of-all-work was again destitute. 

Sad were the privations which he endured for months, but just 
as famine was about to clutch him with her skeleton hand, he 
obtained a situation as proof-reader in an English printing-office. 
Among other pirated works published was “Irving’s Sketch 
Book,” and it was while poring over the proofs that he became 
fired with literary ambition. All day he would toil at his desk, 
and then at night seek to convey to paper his own ideas. He 
would write a book on Paris itself—a book which would reflect 
“ La Grande Ville” as in a mirror, with pleasing fidelity, and yet 
be worthy an honorable place upon the shelves of a library. The 
task was not an easy one, yet he worked at it resolutely. Often, 
after the humiliations and toils of his regular employment, where 
he was exposed to the angry taunts of every compositor in whose 
“ proof” he marked many errors, would he pen such sentences as 
only can portray Parisian life. To him, the metropolis of Charle- 
magne and of Champagne, noble and sparkling, was a pedestal 
upon which he could not fail to erect a proud monument. 


At last the work was completed, and sent to a London publisher. 
Was it to be accepted? For days and for weeks he waited a 
reply, and at length it came. The manuscript was returned, and 
the next day there came to the printing-office advance sheets of a 
precisely similar work, by a noted English author. His darling 
idea had been pirated—nay, his employer had been requested to 
find him out, and silence him as to the theft. He did so, by dis- 
charging him. How dared a proof-reader of his to attempt a 
book ! 

Out of employment again, he grew thinner and paler, feeling, 
moreover, a cynical contempt for literary fame. Occasionally he 
obtained some Copying; then some French printing-office needed 
an English proof-reader, or some Parisian shop-keeper paid him 
for a course of lessons in the language of the best customers. But 
when lodgings, and fuel, and food, and clothes were paid for, little 
remained of these precarious earnings. 

Turning over the newspapers one morning, he saw an adver- 
tisement for “‘a secretary who understood drawing and the Eng- 
lish language.” Hastening to the address given, he found that it 
was from an American, who wished to introduce several impor-, 
tant patents into France, and he easily obtained the situation. 


A great man was General Fulcrum, his new employer—that is, 
the general thought so himself. He had unquestionably some 
valuable inventions, although it was not so clear that he had first 
discovered them, but his cash capital was very scanty, as Clement 
found to his sorrow. What was more annoying than anything 
else, was the coolness with which he put his own name on Cle- 
ment’s carefully executed drawings, though he obtained the young 
man’s autograph on the back of certain promissory notes, “just 
to carry on operations.” 

France was then in a troubled state, as Louis Philippe was busy 
in getting up the revolution which gave him his throne, and the 
general found few willing to invest in his inventions. At last his 
exchequer became exhausted, and when Clement went to work 
one morning, with a full determination to have his arrearages paid 
or seek other employment, he found himself arrested for debt. 
General Fulcrum had left for Russia, with his drawings and 
models ; so the rapacious creditors pounced upon Clement, who 
had heedlessly endorsed his employer’s bills of exchange, and 
was thus liable to a large amount. 

“Take nothing from nothing, and nothing remains,” was his 
reply to the vociferous demands made upon him. But the credi- 
tors had been confidentially informed by the general that his 
endorsing secretary was eccentric enough to like work, yet was 
very rich. So Clement was sent to the Hotel de Clichy, 

It was a new scene in his drama of life, that Parisian debtor’s 
goal, and he now saw that his cherished look had not been perfect. 
The small space enclosed by those high walls was itself a world. 
Nobles and gamblers, jurists and profligates, veteran officers and 
beardiess exquisites were there, each a victim to some unsuccess- 
ful turn of fortune’s wheel. It was, in fact, a caravansary, or 
large boarding-house, the inmates of which were on sociable terms 
with each other, and were disposed to enjoy thé maintenance 
which their creditors were forced to provide for them while in 
“ durance vile.” 

Ere Clement had been long in prison, he noticed that there was 
an unusually large number of veteran officers among his com- 
panions. Every one of them had served under Napoleon, and 


now, grown old and wasted in glory, they were apparently “ poor 


debtors,” while the favorites of the Bourbons rolled in riches. 
Dearly did they love to recount the glories of the “ Empire,” when 
they had aided in bearing in triamph the tri-colored flag from one 
extremity of Europe to the other, until it sank at Waterloo. Nor 
was it long before Clement, unacquainted as he was with French 
politics, saw that some great crisis was at hand. 

Beranger, a poet-prisoner, was in fact the apostle of this new 
revolution, and Clement happening to win his favor, soon had the 
pleasure of copying his verses, which were distributed in manu- 
script as the best seeds of revolt. The poet knew the character of 
his countrymen, and spoke alike to their senses, to their passions, 
and to their appetites. Combining the talents of Anacreon and 
Tyrteus, he wore a donble crown of thorny laurels and of thorn- 
less roses. All ages found something to admire in his varied 
stanzas—the young girl and the old soldier, the peasant and the 
revolutionist. All drank from the cup of love and of liberty which 
his songs presented, and all who read or sang those songs felt 
fixed upon their hearts a profound contempt for the Bourbon occu- 
pant of the throne. 

While copying these revolutionary lyrics in Beranger’s room, 
Clement became acquainted with most of the officers in prison, 
among them General de Guyon, one of the bravest of Napoleon’s 
braves. It was said that the general was one of the old nobility, 
who fell under the ban of Robespiérre, and came near losing his 
head on the guillotine. At any rate, he lost his property, his 
estate, and his wife—the latter having made her escape with most 
of his available property to America. He never sought her— 
never expressed a desire to enjoy either her society or his own 
wealth again ; but he entered Napoleon’s army as a captain, and 
with a cynical contempt for life, had so distinguished himself as 
to command a brigade when the star of his master paled at 
Waterloo. 

One morning, Beranger came to Clement’s room—for there was 
no restraint within the prison wails,—and gave him a song, which 
he had just written, with a request that he would make as many 
copies as possible before night. It was that verse-concealed invi- 
tation to Louis Philippe, commencing : 

“ Ah! if by chance some cavalier, 

Loving snd loyal, should appear, 

And triumph o'er the jailor here 

Who guards me in this turret drear— 

How I should bless that cavalier!” 
As the poet not only softened the rigors of Clement’s prison life 
by his kindness, but insisted on remunerating him for his labors, 
the young man set to work. All that day did he write, and the 
shades of night were drawn around the prison, when his pen- 
weary fingers refused to toil longer. Taking his copies, he went 
to Beranger’s room, but it was Vacant. The night was a pleasant 
one, so he stepped out on a small balcony before the window, 
which commanded a view of the city. A large chair invited him 
to sit down, and yielding to the influences of the hour, he uncon- 
sciously dropped asleep. When he awoke, he heard voices in the 
room, and without intending to do so, became a listener. 

“My friends,” said a voice which he recognized as that of Gen- 
eral de Guyon, “I am glad that this farce is nearly over. It is 
amusing, I grant, to thus deceive the Bourbon minions, and to be 
able to mature our plans in the very heart of Paris without sus- 
picion. Yet for one I find the prison air difficult to breathe. I 
meet you, and we langh at our police foes, who little think that 
the debts for which we are confined were contracted expressly to 
get within these walls. But when night comes—when all is quiet, 
other prison scenes recall themselves. I think of my wife, whose 
existence is a mystery since I was dragged to the tribunal,—of the 
ill-fated queen, Marie Antoinette,—and of those days when every 
morning a hecatomb of fellow-prisoners were dragged to the guil- 
lotine, there to pay the penalty of revolutionary excess. O, my 
friends, let us hasten this business !’”’ 

“ And I,” exclaimed Beranger,—“I who love sparkling wine 
and gay society, find it hard to beat my wings against cage bars.” 

“Yet the nightingale sings sweetest when confined,” answered 
another. 

“ A truce to pleasantry,” said a deep voice. “TI learn that the 
press is to be muzzled to-morrow ; if so, the hour is at hand. At 
any rate, I have drawn up a final plan of action, and will read it.” 

The truth had flashed upon Clement. The leaders of a pro- 
jected revolution, watched by the police, had procured their own 
arrests for debt, and thus were enabled to plot in security. But it 
would not be honorable for him to remain a listener. Announe- 
ing himself by a cough, he rose, and entered the room. 

“ Betrayed !”” was the exclamation of half a dozen, while all 
sprang to their feet, as if moved by an electric shock. 

“ Monsieur Beranger,” said Clement, “I came here to bring you 
these songs. You were not here, and going out to enjoy the even- 
ing air, I fell asleep. Your voices awoke me, nor have I lost time 
in ceasing to play the part of a listener.” 

“Are you an Englishman?” asked the individual who was 
about to read the plans of insurrection. 

“No,” exclaimed General de Guyon ; “he is an American !” 

“ An American!” replied the questioner. “ We can trust him, 
then ; for his native land enjoys the blessings for which we are 
about to strike. Youngman, your hand. My name is Lafayette!” 


CHAPTER XV. 
& POLITICIAN’S HOMB. 


Waite Clement was thus whirled about in the maelstrom of 
Parisian life, Ida Patterson enjoyed the tranquil calm of planta- 
tion life on the dark blue water-edge of the Gulf of Mexico. It 
was one of those sea-islands separated from the main land by the 
low swamps of the “delta,” covered by imporvious thickets of 


cane and sedge, which rendered all geeesg impossible. But 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 


approach it by a boat, and it seemed like fairy-land—the very 
place to have attracted the gay Frenchman who first occupied it 


and founded a feudal home. The mansion was a quaint, irregu- 
lar structure, or rather collection of structures, surrounded by 
broed connecting verandahs, which were enclosed with green 
blinds. Woodbines and honeysuckles clustered over the building, 


extending to the very chimney-tops with their graceful tendrils. 


And in front of the wide hall door, sloping towards the gently 
swelling waves of the gulf, was a green lawn, dotted with groups 
of shrubbery. 

It was the ancestral home of the Ledroits, and the head of the 
establishment, at the time whereof we write, was the widow of a 
brave officer who had fought and fell at New Orleans. A stately 


and very beautiful woman was Madame Ledroit, managing the 


colony around her with a spirit and method which showed that she 
not only thought, but had a right to think well of herself. On no 
plantation were the negroes happier or more industrious, the crops 
larger or more marketable, or the supplies distributed with less 
waste, and the Ledroit brand on a hogshead of sugar made it 
always worth an additional half cent a pound at New Orleans, 
any day. 

Neither was it strange that the son of such a mother, the heir 


to such an estate, had been chosen at the earliest possible age to 
represent his native State in.the senate of the republic. It was 
but an additional reason to the true-hearted matron why she should 
continue to ge the pl ion, though another’s comfort was 
also to be taken into consideration. The seclusion was especially 
grateful to her other child—her deformed yet darling daughter 
Isabel. 

Tt was as a companion and governess to this unfortunate young 


girl that Ida Patterson had become an inmgte of the house which 
we have just described. At first the task was a difficult one, for 
her petted charge stubbornly refused to study ; but Ida persevered 
with stoic resolution, and conquered by gentleness alone. In 
return, the afflicted girl’s confidence repaid Ida, and Madame 
Ledroit’s kindness soothed her lacerated heart. Yet she was no 
longer the gay, light-hearted beauty. The patient, self-sacrificing 
governess was another person from the frivolous heiress, and the 


very expression of her face was changed. The flush had left her 
cheek, and the dancing smile her lip, yet there was a thoughttul 
beauty on her attenuated countenance which more than compen- 
sated for their loss. 

She had heard that Clement Spencer had been swept into the 
raging ocean, and she knew that his friend Clayton mourned for 
him as one dead; yet, somehow, she never could entertain the 


thought. In spite of al! her darkened hopes, and of all her hope- 
less fears, the dear dream would sometimes come—sleeping and 
waking—that Clement was alive ; ay, that he loved her, and that 
the sunlight of her first love would yet be the mid-day brightness 
of her life. 

It was not to be wondered at that Ida not only won 
the affections of her pupil, but of the matrosly head of the estab- 
lishment. She found in the young governess her beau-ideal of a 
woman, and as years confirmed her good opinion, she began to 
think that she could love the friendless orphan as a daughter. 
Indeed, it was a matter of great uneasiness to her that her son 
had never, amid the excitements of political life, thought of matri- 
mony. Who so fit to “love and cherish” him, in his proud 
career, as the gentle, patient Ida—the very life, too, of the unfor- 
tunate Isabel? At length, so strong were her convictions that it 
would be for the happiness of all concerned, she determined to 
mention it to her son when he next came home. 

Alas! when he next came, it was to find his mother on the 
brink of the grave. A sudden yet dangerous illness had pros- 
trated her, and when her anxiously expected son arrived, the 
lamp of her life seemed flickering in its socket. Yet, like the last 
glimmer of an expiring taper, she appeared to recover health and 
strength as she grasped the hand of her darling boy. What hap- 
piness to gaze once more on his dear face ! 

“Leave us,” said the invalid, in a faint voice. “I would speak 
to my son.” 

The anxious group went out, but in a few moments they were 
recalled by a fearful cry from the very heart of the sorrowing son. 
Hastening back, they found him prostrate on the floor, while on 
the bed lay the lifeless remains of his mother. The angel of death 
had flung the dark shadow of his wing over her, as she was com- 
municating the last earthly wish of her soul to herson. There 
was no trace of sufierimg upon her face, and she lay in “the rap- 
ture of repose.” 

Isabel, sustained by the composing counsels of Ida Patterson, 
bowed meekly beneath the stroke ; but the bereaved son, with all 
his philosophy, writhed under it in insupportable agony. Re- 
maining in the solitude of his own room (except at meal times), 
‘or weeks, no smile crossed his countenance, and he would sit at 
his window for hours, gazing vacantly upon the broad expanse of 
waters, but not regarding the objects on it, for a wild gulf of 
thought was surging within his own troubled heart. 

Yet when his sister Isabel at last enticed him into the quiet 
sitting-room where she passed her time with her governess, and he 
saw the estimable qualities of Ida Patterson, a change seemed to 
come over the spirit of his daydreams. Soon he found himself 
never content unless near her, listening to catch her slightest word, 
though schooling his tongue to cold courtesy, while his heart was 
all a-glow. At last the decisive moment arrived. 

“Brother,” said Isabel Ledroit, one morning, “I have had a 
letter from old Mrs. Wortley this morning, and what do you sup- 
pose she proposes ?” 

“Indeed I can’t say,” was the answer. 

“Why, she says that as, of course, Miss Patterson cannot 
remain at a bachelor’s establishment, she would like to engage her 


as governess to those frightful little nieces of hers. What 
coolness !” 

This remark, innocently as jt was made, went to Ida Patterson’s 
very heart. She had never dreamed that there was any impro- 
priety in her remaining at the plantation, and yet it flashed upon 
her mind that the world would censure her. Was she to go forth 
again, like the dove from the ark, to seck a haven of rest ? 


Mr. Ledroit was also struck by the evident worldly impropriety 
of Ida’s remaining there, and what added to his trouble was her 
evident embarrassment. Could it be, he thought (with that vanity 
which men do possess), that she loved him? Had he gained her 
affections? And what was his duty? In vain did Ida make an 
attempt at forced cheerfulness, though she little thought what 
agony was sweeping like a whirlwind through the heart whose 
workings were concealed by the cold, proud brow before her. 


When breakfast was over, Mr. Ledroit went into the library, 
where he sat down in heartfelt misery. The threads of fate seemed 
tangled in inextricable fusi ar d him, and it was in vain 
that he sdéught to penetrate into the mysterious fature. The door 
opened, and Ida Patterson entered. 


“ Excuse me,” said she; “I came for a book.” 

“Nay,” exclaimed Mr. Ledroit; “Providence has sent you 
hither. Sit down, Miss Patterson, and hear me.” 

Ida obeyed mechanically. 

“Miss Patterson,” said Mr. Ledroit, as he took a chair and sat 
directly before her, “I have sought this interview since my poor 
mother’s death, yet have not found the moral courage to ask it of 
you. It was her wish—her last wish—that I should offer you my 
hand. But alas! my dear Miss Patterson, the fatal obstacle must 
now be told. I—I have already plighted my faith at God’s holy 
altar.” 

“Thank Heaven!” exclaimed Ida. “My heartis also another’s, 
but now I can love you as a father.” 

“ As a father!” said Mr. Ledroit, with surprise. 

Never had he dreamed that the dependent governess, who was 
without home or friends, had loved another, or could not love him. 
Never had he dreamed that she would have been too glad to reci- 


procate his love. And now she merely said that she could feel 
childlike affection for him. 

“Miss Patterson,” said he, “perhaps you snisunderstood me. 
I was married, though my poor mother knew it not. But she to 
whom I plighted my early troth has long slumbered in the tomb. 
Can I not love again ?” 

“I know not,” replied Ida, lifting her eyes with such a sweet, 
sad smile that he yielded to the enchantment, “But I never, 
never can.” 

“Do I know the object of your love t” 

“No; indeed I fear that he is in another and a better world.” 


The mystery was solved ; the gentle gov loved another, 
and could not be his. peat. was it not better 
that it should be sot W it an against his first 


pure love to offer another the heart which was once her own ¢ 


“Mr. Ledroit,” said Ida, her eyes filling with tears, “I came 
here a friendless orphan, and found comfort in the love of your 
mother and your sister. Can I not so remain—the friend of poor 
Isabel as of yourself, ready to show her, by endeavoring to supply 
her mother’s place, how grateful I am for the privilege of so doing? 
And you, sir,—you, who introduced me here,—you, who have ever 
treated me so kindly,—O, let me be to you as a daughter, loving 
you—yes, loving you with a love pure as that Of the angels with 
whom your sainted mother now looks down upon us!” 

Flinging himself on his knees at her feet, the proud politician 
asked her forgiveness. He told her of his early love, of its trials, 
of its sad termination by the death of his wife before he could 
even. present her to his mother. A child, too, had been for years 
his secret comfort, when it was mercilessly snatched away by 
death. ‘henceforth his heart was sealed, until he saw her, when 
he began to feel again the influence of love. In vain did he battle 
with the temptation, so blinding was the fascination. Then came 
the sad scene of his mother’s death-bed, and her will was added 
to his own heart-desire. He felt wretched; he saw the remedy at 
hand. It was well, perhaps, that he cculd not succeed, for a union 
might have been a source of misery to both, and now he only 
asked to be permitted to love her as a brother. 

“No, no,” replied Ida; “not as a brother, but as a father. 
Such is your love for Isabel, although she is your sister, for you 
are much her senior in years. Let us be sisters, and you can find 
in us kind daughters, who will seek to scatter flowers of pleasant- 
ness over your pathway through life.” 

“ As you please,” he answered, rising to his feet, and feeling a 
great weight removed from his heart. “Perhaps it is for the 
best.”’ 

“IT am sure it is,” was Ida’s decided reply ; and the entrance of 
Isabel put a stop to further conversation. 


of Isabel’s—were installed at the plantation. 

One day, after the arrival of the mail, Ida was carelessly look- 
ing over a New York paper, when her eye was arrested by the 
following paragraph : 

“ Fungerat.—There was a lange attendance ot our first citizens, 
yesterday, at the funeral of the late John Spencer, His un- 


tiring industry and vering business ability are well known in 
estate to his son and part- 
ner. We learn, by the way, that younger Mr. Spencer was 
last week to have been married to the wealthy Mrs. Eastburn, and 
suppose that this combination of the two largest fortunes in the 
Mrs. Eastburn, it will be 
remembered, owns the Ten estates at Bloomingdale, and 
the coal Mr. Spencer alone are estimated as worth a 


mines of 
million of dollars.” 


— 


Not long after this, Mr. Ledroit came to the plantation to make 


a brief visit, yet did not even remain as Jong as be had originally 
intended. 


“I am untangling a web of villany,”’ said he, the night before 
he left, “after having vainly sought the clue for years.” 
[ro BE conTiNvED.] 

[Back numbers of Ballou’s Pictorial, containing the previous chapters 0 
this story, can be had at our office of publication, or at any of the periodical 
depots.) 


OLD ENGLISH MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 

Let us consider a little of the d ti of our fore- 
fathers, and see if the fancies in which some writers have indulged 
about the hospitable plenty and comfort that always reigned in the 
houses of the worshipful of the land are warranted by the facts of 
the case. The roast beef of England, “the very fame of whose 


name has grown into our being,” was poskively unheard of. The 
only use that beeves were of, was undoubtedly to salt and boil. 
Bread was a very great luxury—not in common use even by the 
nobles ; and as to nut-brown ale, what could it have been before 
the time of Henry VII., when hops were first introduced into the 
country? The records of the Percy family, in the time of Henry 
VIL., show the extreme coarseness of the mode of living; and an 
extract or two from the household book of that famous family 
will give a better idea of the manner in which the most famous 
noble of the time lived than anything else I know of. The per- 


manent household numbered 166 persons, and the average guests 
were 50; and the whole of the washing for these 216 persons was, 
for one year, forty shillings (a sum probably equal to forty pounds 
in the present day), most of which are for the ch 


apel linen. From 
midsummer to Michaelmas was the only time they indulged in 
fresh meat, and the instructions say: “ My lord has on his table 
for breakfast, at seven in the morning, a quart of beer and wine, 
two pieces of salt fish, six red herrings, four white ones, and, on 
flesh days, half a chine of beef or mutton boiled.” At dinner, 
men ranking as knights had a table-cloth, which was washed once 
a month; and as they had no napkins, and the fingers were exten- 


sively used in feeding, this portion at least of their linen must 
have been in a delightful condition! Until the thirteenth century 
straw was the bed of kings; and before that date, the king and 
his family —- the same chamber. The first cha was to 
throw a cove over the sleeper—then another was used, and the 

undressed, their linen being substituted for blankets. 
she would “as lief in the woolen ;” which 


shows, I think, that such a thing was done, even in Shakspearo’s 
time. The use of nothing but coarse, dirty woolen next the skin, 


seldom changed, and the heavy, exciting nature of the highly- 
salted food on which all lived, of course tended to produce thoso 
diseases for which hospitals were founded in London.— Ainsworth 


THE AFRICAN HONEY-BIRD. 
The honey-bird is about as lange as a gray mocking-bird, and is 
of similar color. It endeavors to attract the attention of traveller, 
and to induce them to follow it. When it succeeds thus far, it 


olinest invariably leads the person who follows to a nest of wild 


- While on the route, it keeps up an incessant twittering, as 
if to assure its follower of success, and often alights on the ground 
or a bush, and looks back to see if the 


The native Africans, when by bird, frequassly 
answer its twittering proceed, for r- 
pose.of signifying are still following 

it. When the bird arrives at the hollow tree, or other place where 
the honey is deposited, it hovers over the spot, points at the deposit 
with its bill, and perches on a neighboring bush or tree to await 
its share of the plunder. This is the usual termination of the ad- 
venture. But sometimes the honey-bird seems to be actuated by 
a love ot mischief, and then instead of leading the traveller to a 
bee’s nest, it conducts him to the lair of some wild beast, and then 
flies away with a twittering which sounds a good deal like laugh- 
ter. Gordon Cumming, “the lion killer,” once followed a honey- 
bird which conducted him to the retreat of a huge crocodile ; and, 
having introduced the traveller to this august presence, the little 
feathered joker took a po leave, evidently much delighted with 
the success of his trick.—Livingston. 


is still in pursuit. 


CHINESE OFFICIAL ANNOUNCING A DEFEAT. 

The large engraving on the next page, though by no means 
deficient in expression, is presented chiefly as a pictorial curio-ity, 
having been taken from a genuine Chinese painting, and illustrat- 
ing the high art of the Central Flowery Land. To the profane 
eyes of us outside barbarians, it looks like a caricature; but a 
Chinese would doubtless think it all very solemn and sublime, and 
gaze on it with the same reverence with which we contemplate the 

uctions of Raphael or Titian. It certainly has one merit, if 
it be out of drawing and deficient in chiaoscuro—it tells its own 
. In the interior of a richly-furnished apartment, the decora- 
tions of which remind us of a Chinese puzzle, with flowers, fly- 
traps and a splendid Chinese lantern, the most prominent figure is 
a high functionary, decked out in as 


a style as the king 


7 gorgeous 
of clubs upon a agent. This impossible old gentleman has 
been expecting news of a victory over the “outside barbarians,” 
when lo! comes a r~from the field of battle, grasping a 
little “ 


messenge! 

idon” in his hand, pallid and panting, to kneel at his 
Macbeth, who informs the royal murderer that Birnam wood is 
coming to Dunsinane. He tells not of vi but defeat. He 
comes to say that r kites with hideous faces have fuiled to dis- 
may the enemy, the imperial infantry have vainly, with a 
valor worthy of a better cause, pulled the strings of the y tet 
jumping-jacks on their shields, have vainly made hideous faces at 


the enemy, that the rockets have caused only explosions of laugh- — 
ter, and thousands of boxes of fire-crackers, lavished with a Meas: 
total disregard of expense, have wasted their sweetness on the of the 
desert air. The shot and shell of the outside barbarians have bring 
worked deadly woe; thousands of pigtails have ceased to vibrate, would 
or, in the agony of their wounded owners, are spasmodically flap- tive, 
ping the bloody dust, while a ad ge number of imperial esos him ¢ 
ve valorously taken to their . Horror seizes upon the great Wit 
Chinese ial, Sou-Shong-Te, as he listens to these tidings ; he read 
shudders for his country and trembles for his head, for full well der a 
he knows that the military governor to whom he is responsible for actly, 
the conduct of the troops will immediately decapitate him, just gular 
before the said governor is decapitated by his imperial master, the Means 
brother of the sun and moon. Of course the mes.enger will be his eo, 
beheaded for telling the truth. Horror seizes on the bearer of the he wa, 
dragon standard. The only indifferent perso in the p is what 
the lovely wife of Sou-Shong-Te, who is looking her stupidest with have | 
a perseverance worthy of a better cause. But the theme is too Studio 
tain on this deeply tragic scene, over which we should feel inclined ga 
doubtless to drop a few tears, if we were not prompted irresistibly himsel 
to indulge in laughter. “Ty 
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THE LEARNED TAILOR. 

In the city of Norwich, England, there lived, some century and 
and justly celebrated in the learned 
world. erudite Dr. Prideaux, who at that time had been re- 
contly made dean of the old city, in the room of Dr. Henry Fair- 
fax. This accomplished scholar was especially devoted to the 
stady of oriental literature, in which he had attained great expe- 
riencé. He had in his possession a collection of more than three 
handred oriental books, and he let slip no opportanity of adding 


to these stores, which he reckoned his choicest treasures. One day 
the dean was offered some Arabic MSS. on parchment, by a book- 
seller in Norwich, who demanded for them a sum so large that the 
learned divine hesitated, and for the time declined to purchase. 
Not that he had any intention of letting them slip through his 
hands; bat he hoped, as there was little probability that any one 
would be found capable of appreciating such a treasure, the M38 
would remain unsold, and the bookseller would be willing, after a 


time, to part with them at a more reasonable gare. Accordingly, 
a few weeks afterwards, Dr. Prideaux repaired to the shop, and 
presently inquired for the MSS. What was his disappointment 
at learning they were sold! “Sold!” he exclaimed, “and to 
whom?” “To Mr. Henry Wild, « tailor of this city.” “Ran 


fit for the . Bat friends 

maintain me there. They therefore bound me apprentice to a tai- 
lor, with whom I served out the term of seven years; after which 
I worked as journeyman. Subsequently, I was taken with a fever 
and ages, which coatinnsd Swe or three years, and at length re- 
duced me so low as to wholly disable me from working at my 
business. In this helpless condition I amused myself with some 


old books of controversial divinity, wherein I found stress 
laid on the Hebrew of several texts of Scripture. y interest 
and curiosity were excited, and I felt a strong desire to master the 
original language of Holy Writ; on applying myself to the task, 
I found I had nearly lost all the learning I acquired at school. It 
was, of course, out of the question to obtain a master; and so I 
was obliged to content myself with the use of an old English- 
Hebrew grammar and lexicon, which I was fortunate enough to 

rocure for a mere trifle, These I incessantly studied, and at 


ength recovered lost ground, and, after a time, took up the Greek, 
the knowledge of which I perceived to be of such primary impor- 
tance; afterwards the Arabic, Persian, Chaldee, and Syriac fol- 
lowed. My health became by degrees re-established, and I was 
able to procure the means of subsistence by my business ; at the 


he would frequently entertain them with long and curious details 
out of the Roman, Greek, and Arabic histories. His morals were 
pure, and his habits sober and temperate, while his modest and 
self-diffident deportment bespoke him free from the least tincture 
of conceit or vanity. Not unfrequently, during his lectures, he 
would observe to yg ee he was teqching, that such an 
idiom, in Hebrew, resem one in Latin or k ; then he 


would make a pause, as seeming to weigh what he had said, and 
vo ask them if it were not so. ~ 

h it and ind met with little pecuni reward, 
and yielded him better than hie trade mi; 
have produced, his whole emoluments, in fact, scarcely exceeding 
£30 perannum. That part of learning in which he excelled was 
valued and pursued by comparatively few ; and it fell out besides, 
unfortunate v for him, that M. Gagnier, a French savant, skilled 
in the oriental languages, was already installed as professor, and 


enjoyed all the favors the university authorities had to bestow in 
that department, being recommended by the heads of houses to 
instruct young gentlemen, and employed to read public lectures. 
The retiring manners of Mr. Wild, joined to such uncommon 
attainments in a person who made so poor an appearance exter- 
nally, led to the suspicion among certain parties that he was a 
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to make 
jety as to the fate 


“T read them,” was the reply. 


y. 
With nable incredulity, the dean requested to hear him 
read. He complied immediately, and was then asked j." ren- 
ex- 


der a passage or two into English, which he did, readil 
actly. Greatly interested, his interrogator now regarded this sin- 
cular man more narrowly. His personal appearance was by no 

~ countenance bore the marks of want and suffering. 
ofan moderately tall, while his general air and gait were some- 

iat awkward by the peculiarities of his trade. His age — 

en its giving him i 

much older than he was. Being invited by the dean to visit him, 
hime’ ® interview, the following account of 


subsequent 
“I was born in. the this city, and placed 
at the grammar school here, whare 1 studied diligently, keting 


. quainted himself minutely with 


same time I devoted every minute I could spare during the day, 
as well as a great part of the night, to study. At _—- I find 
myself, as you see, poor and feeble in health ; count myself 
y, and could I but devote all my time to studies I love, I 

ask no more of fortune, or rather, of a kind Providence.” 

Much interested in this simple narrative, Dr. Prideaux ac- 
circumstances of the student, 
who, he found, was indeed so poor that, but a short time before, 
his landlord had actually seized- a Polyglot Bible he had made 
shift to purchase, for rent. The kind-hearted and generous dean 
lost no time in sending the self-taught genius to Oxford, which he 
did partly at his own expense, and partly by subscriptions among 
ms who were willing to assist so meritorious a case. By the 
— interest he was admitted to the Bodleian Library, ook ow 
ployed for some years in the translation and analysis of the orien- 
tal MSS. During all the hours that the library remained open, 
he constantly attended ; but when it was closed, he devoted much 
of his leisure time to the iustruction of pupils. He was known 


and taught the oriental languages “at the moderate charge of 
half a guinea a ” excepting the Arabic, for which, it 

manners were amiable and is pupils often 
invited him to spend an evening them ; on which occasions 


Jesuit in disguise. These suspicions were heightened by his 
modest diffidence, which resembled shyness, and was interpreted 
to spring from a desire to court concealment. Besides which, it 
was observed that he affected sometimes to take pleasure in talk- 
ing of foreign cities and countries, and that he frequented only 
the university church, where, by way of exercise, the sermons 
turned more on speculative and controversial points than practi- 
eal ones. Such trifies, “light as air,”’ combined to fix upon our 
student a stigma, which, in those nonjuring days, was sufficient to 
bar a man’s road to riches and preferment. How entirely ground- 
less were, is apparent from the facts of his history, with 
which reader has been made acquainted; yet they were 
probably in part the occasion of his removal in the year 1720, 
when he went up ta London, where he spent the short remainder 
of his life, being, it is said, much indebted to the patronage of the 
famous Dr. Mead. The precise date of his death is unknown; 
bat it occurred previous to 1734, in which year the only produc- 
tion of his pen which found its way to the press appeared ; in the 
dedication of which—addressed to Mr. Mackrel of Norwich—it is 
said to be a posthumous work. This piece is a translation of an 
Arabic legend, entitled, “ Mahomet’s Journey to Heaven.” It is 
to be regretted that such a man was not favored with the smiles of 
fortune, and applied from childhood to the study of the languages ; 
ve 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE OCEAN’S DEAD. 


BY JAMES PRANKLIN FITTS. 


In thought I wandered on the beach, 
Beneath my feet white pebbles lay ; 
Around, as far as eye could reach, 
Old ocean stretched ‘neath skies of gray. 


My fancy pierced the hidden caves, 
The chambers of the mighty deep, 
Where, covered o'er with battling waves, 
The dead of ocean strangely sleep. 


And on my listening ear there fell 
A hollow murmar of the sea. 

Like solemn voice of convent bell, 
When faintly heard across the lea. 


It seemed to speak the saddened dirge 
Of those who rest in seaweed shroud ; 
With funeral music of the surge, 
So sweetly low, nor hoarse, nor loud. 


O. where are they—the young, the fair, 
Forms erst elate with life and hope? 

Alas, they now death's features wear, 
Nor sleep they ‘neath the sky's bright cope. 


Above them rolls the storm-tossed main, 
Tts billows shut from them the light ; 
The seasons come and go again, 
But all to them is endless night. 


Ah. who shall count the noble hearts 
At rest beneath the “ sad sea wave?” 
Olid Time, the conqueror, imparts 
No secrets of the ocean grave. 


And yet, what recks it where we sleep? 
Their rest is sweet who now are laid 
Beneath the ever-changing deep, 
As if they slept ‘neath willows’ shade. 


Lalled by the music of the sea. 
Cradied in couch of coral red, 

While white-winged vessels o'er them flee— 
How calmly rest the ocean’s dead! 


» 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 


THE NEW HOUSE. 


BY EMERET H. SEDGE. 


Our new house! What a world of loving and joyful anticipa- 
tions depend from that litfle phrase! How well it sounded on 
Harry Lane’s lips when he said it again and again to pretty Molly 
Brown! And she would blush sometimes, and puzzle her wise 
little head with her prospective housckecping arrangements like 
any nest-building bird in spring. It was not to be a pretentious 
edifice as houses go ; neither is a bird’s nest lange, though there is 
untold fiuttering over it ; but it stood on a pleasant lawn such as 
almost keep themselves in a country village. A few tall trees 
were also close by. Molly, as soon as she had dismissed her 
school, stopped every day to look after the roses and currant 
bushes and sage plants, and many things both useful and orna- 
mental which grew up as if by magic in the garden and on ‘every 
side of her future home. And it always happened that Harry, 
who was the handsomest and blithest carpenter in all that region, 
contrived to see the teacher whether he was working on this side 
of the house or on that, and sliding down from roof or staging, 
or leaping from verandah or window, was sure to meet her before 
she had passed the lilac bushes which stood hard by the gateway. 

“ Molly, dear, when will that blessed school of yours be done ?” 

“Not this ten weeks,” said Molly, laughing. “You know ’tis 
scarcely begun.” 

“ Well, just a fortnight after you give up that pedagogue busi- 
ness, the last nail will be driven in this magnificent dove-cot, then 
two months for preparing, painting, and most excellent drying, 
and then, Molly, dear.” 

The teacher blushed and smiled, and none the less when a 
quick kiss touched her round cheek—but it was no harm, for they 
were already in the house. 

“ Yes, then you'll have those towels and table-cloths in apple- 
pie order, and that avalanche of chintz stretched over the easiest 
ehairs and sofas you ever rested on.” 

“ What a dea! of work it will be,” said Molly, quite anxiously. 

“ And what a deal of comfort,” retorted Harry ; “and how nice 
it will look when it is done ; the pink and red flowers for the par- 
lor, the blue for the sitting-room, and the green and white for the 
bedrooms, and the kitchen—well, I believe we wont sit down there 
at all.” 

“And what is this room for?” inquired Molly, discovering a 
wing which had been thrown out, forming an apartment that 
opened from the sitting-room and upon the verandah. 

“On purpose for you,” said Harry, “to be your study or sew- 
img-room or sanctum or what you will, only I beg permission to 
pay you a visit once in a while. Just look at this bay window. 
What a rare place for you and me on summer evenings.” 

Molly put her little hand on her lover's arm, and said her thanks 
se sweetly that he was half tempted to give his house as many 
wings as a windmill, just to have the scene repeated. 

“Now, Molly, dear, you'll have to use another piece of chintz 
for that window seat and the arm-chairs. But the china closet ; 
come and see if the shelves suit you.” 

At that instant there was a great rattling of loose boards upon 
the floor, and.e very musical voice calling “Cousin Harry” with 


“Where are you? What in the world are you doing here? 
*Tisn’t very hospitable to let-visitors break their necks finding 
their host. Why, what is it, cousin Harry, going to set up bach- 
elor’s hall without sending me word ?” 

“J guess so, Clara,” said Harry, laughing, but not quite at his 
ease, for he stood somewhat in awe of his dashing cousin. “ Tin- 
tended to send for you when the cottage should be finished. It is 
not, as you perceive, a convenient place for visitors as it is.” 

“ But it seems you have them, notwithstanding,” said Clara, as 
she espied his companion, whom she grected as an old acquaint- 
ance. “ Conceited as you are, you cannot build a house without 
calling in a woman to hold a consultation with over nooks and 
corners. You should have sent for me, who know all these things 
instinctively. I was born a carpenter, only, unfortunately, a wo- 
man; but Molly, here, wise teacher as she is, can’t do the least 
thing with niches and angles, partitions and staircases, until. they 
are all demonstrated to her understanding by being finished past 
alteration.” 

“So much the better,” retorted Harry. “I can have it all my 
own way, and that I could never get from you.” 

“And never shall,” returned Clara, glancing at the little bird 
of a teacher, who on her part did not look altogether satisfied. 
“Come, cousin Harry, aunty says you must be at home early, 
since you have company, 80 set your things to rights and go now 
with me.” 

The girls stood waiting for the young carpenter. 

“ How vexatious Harry is,” said Clara. “We have planned 
hours together, ever since we were the merest children, and now it 
is downright provoking that he should commence building with- 
out so much as acquainting me with his intentions. I heard he 
was at work here, but never supposed it was for himself until two 
days ago, and I have come up just to have a hand in the business. 
Old times give me a pretty fair right to do so, any one might allow.” 

Clara paused to survey the grounds, with a lofty air of proprie- 
torship, and patted her foot to the humming of a prima donna 
waltz. Poor Molly could hardly keep back her tears or maintain 
her dignity by an assumed indifference, or still worse, think of 
something to say that should relieve a silence which, to one at 
least, was embarrassing. But finally she ventured to commend 
the fortunate relative arrangement of the trees, which, as they 
were twenty years old, might safely be approved without a sus- 
picion of conceit or vanity. 

“ They are well enough to be sure,” replied Clara. “ But what 
an idea to plant that thicket of roses and what not besides so near 
the house—a regular hole for toads and brooding hens—to say 
nothing of the garden coming so far in front. Cabbages in sight 
of the parlor windows !” 

“ No, the flowers will screen them,” said Molly, trying to laugh, 

“Maybe—the cabbages, but nothiag sherter than sunflowers 
and hollyhocks can hide the bean poles. Plainly, I shall give 
Harry a lecture on taste, and have the whole affair swept farther 
back. We used to arrange our establishments in a rather more 
stylish manner.” . 

Molly could not imagine who should have a better right to 
locate the garden than herself, with her lover’s approval, and she 
very naturally indulged a positive mental vindication of the beauty 
of flowering bean vines, and of the convenience and economy of 
a large patch of cultivated ground. 

However, Clara did not lecture her cousin as they all went down 
street together, but told him about the new music which she had 
brought up, just suited to his melodeon, and that he must find his 
fiute and they would practise that evening; and asked him if 
Farmer Doane still kept Snow White, that wonder among saddle 
horses, and if the sweet flag yet grew down in the meadow, and if 
he knew that she was a proficient in leather work, and was ready 
to frame some of his handsome engravings so he would help her 
about the painting and varnishing. And thus she rattled on, with 
her quick, gentle voice, and the fascinating play of her gloved 
hands, just leaving spaces for Harry’s replies, but scarcely an op- 
portunity for Molly to put in a word edgewise. Of course the poor 
little teacher could not shine had that been her forte. Harry did 
not go round the corner to Mr. Brown’s gate, as was his habit, 
because Clara was impatient to get her bonnet off, and Molly said 
it was no matter. 

“Come over and see us to-night,” said Harry. 

Molly made a hesitating reply, saying neither this nor that. 

“ Not if I will go for you?” persisted Harry. 

“Tis no way to urge a lady beyond her convenience ; we don’t 
like it, do we Molly?” exclaimed Clara, slipping her hand into 
her cousin’s arm. “ But if you will stay at home, then Harry and 
I will call upon you ; but not to-night, however, for we must have 
the music lessons.” 

Molly leaned on the gate and watched the cousins slowly going 
along the rural street, as they twice or thrice appeared through 
some distant aperture in the foliage, and then without a look at 
her pansics or canaries, went heavily to her chamber, and oblivi- 
ous of a score of pleasant little duties, such as were wont to be- 
guile her time until Harry came in the evening, sat down to her 
very dubious cogitations. She had always found a rival in Clara 
whenever that young lady made her appearance, which was not 
infrequently ; and when, six months before, Harry Lane, the very 
prince and pearl of village swains, declared that she, his own 
Molly, was dearer to him than all the world beside, she had won- 
dered if cousin Clara was consciously and specifically included as 
@ part and parcel of the depreciated orb. But Harry had proved 
the most devoted of lovers, and Clara, strangely enough, had kept 
herself out of the play. 

Molly was happy in her complete satisfaction, and that old tire- 
some jealousy was quite driven away, and she had almost forgot- 


ten that it had ever existed, until it made its untimely appearance, 


rattling and criticising within the sacred enclosure of the new 
house. And Harry was so easily amused with it, and fed it with 
the light of his handsome smiles and gallant expressions, and 
very poorly defended his betrothed from its encroachments! 
Molly looked out upon the lovely summer landscape and evening 
heavens with moist eyes, and with some despairing thoughts upon 
the practical bearings of her circumstances, She was as pretty as 
Miss Clara any day, and could sing and talk as well, but she was 
no match with her in impertinence, nor, a-lack-a-day, in her ward- 
robe just then, for she had been economizing against the wedding, 
and in favor of coming household aggrandizement, and who could 
have foretold that she must needs enter the lists again with 
the showy cousin in respect of ribbons and flounces? Clara’s 
new dress did look well, there was no denying that, and Molly’s 
last year’s bonnet and lawn were most indisputably flimsy. 

If Molly did not think all this on that evening, she had sufficient 
leisure to do so on the following days. Clara seemed totally to 
ignore her cousin’s engagement, and exhibited a tact in monopo- 
lizing his attentions which would have been very entertaining had 
it not been so cruel. She must of necessity protract her morning 
ride till after nine o’clock, so that Molly was forced to remain be- 
hind ; and she contrived with marvellous invention to find some 
reason for commencing her evening walks a half hour too early 
for the teacher’s convenience. Then if other arts failed, she could 
easily manage by & piece of ambiguous politeness, just flavored 
with a dash of insolence, to induce Molly to decline invitations 
and questionable advances. 

And Harry all this while? Clara averred aloud and often that 
Molly, the good soul, didn’t mind, and Harry echoed silently the 
comforting declaration whenever it was necessary to hush any 
littke whisperings that conscience might insinuate to the contrary. 
And bewildered by Clara’s increasing play of wit and fascination, 
he had rapidly drifted away from his old moorings, and perhaps 
yielded to his inclinations when he allowed himself to be guided 
by her influence. And Molly, with the customary bad policy of 
slighted beauties, doffed the witchery of her smiles and winning 
speeches, assumed a repelling and an almost defiant air, and thus 
unwittingly resigned the whole ficld to her rival. 

As all this happened in a community of excellent persons, not 
behind any other rural district in active, mutual sympathy and 
neighborly sentiment, there was plenty of speculation abroad ro- 
specting it. A trio of individuals being immediately concerned, 
there were at least three sides to the question, and old grudges 
and whims and predilections rapidly marshalled the good people 
into their respective parties, and the clamor of tongues soon grew 
“fast and furious,” reaching all ears but those with which it had 
most to do. 

Molly was so certain that her woes had been unobserved that 
she was completely surprised one eyening by an event that gaye a 
new direction to her contemplations. She had sent away her 
scholars and was mournfully leaving the schoolhouse, expecting 
one of those dreary, solitary evenings at home, when she came 
into collision upon the threshold with no less a personage than 
Dr. Stone. 

“I am not a shadow that you should think to walk through me 
in this fashion, Miss Brown.” 

Molly proffered a hasty apology to the smiling, substantial gen- 
tleman before her, who for a bachelor of forty-five possessed a very 
portly and comfortable aspect. 

“If you have leisure, Miss Brown,” he continued, “ please walk 
up the street with me. I wish to confer with you concerning a 
little business.” 

The doctor was the school committoe. 

“There,” thought Molly, almost crying, “I suppose my school 
has been growing wrong with all the rest, and now I must listen 
to certain animadversions on my stupidity. He might have chosen 
a more retired place to read me a lecture.” 

But there was not a particle of reproof in ‘the doctor’s counte- 
nance, which withal was very handsome, as he inquired if Miss 
Brown had been invited to the picnic which was to be held in a 
famous grove six miles distant, on the ensuing Saturday. Molly 
did not reply at once, for she was ashamed to confess that she had 
been neglected ; and yet Harry had not said a word to her about 
it. ‘The tears came into her eyes, and she was much distressed. 

“I do not wish to trouble you,” said the doctor, kindly, “ and 
if you will pardon the very great liberty 1 am about to take, I 
think I can render you an important service. I have observed 
that your affairs are becoming somewhat complicated, and I im- 
agine that the active interpoftion of an old friend would relieve 
the embarrassment directly. To speak plainly, your Harry seems 
to be strangely affected, is in a decidedly morbid condition—we 
understand just how it is—and it is my opinion that nothing 
short of a fit of jealousy will get the delirium out of his head, His 
heart is all right yet, I’ll answer for that.” 

Molly drew herself up with an air of offended dignity, and 
stammered something about there being no occasion—she was 
satisfied, and nobody else need— 

“ Tut, tut!” said Dr. Stone, “I have deliberately undertaken to 
serve you, and I shall not be deterred except by very clear and 
emphatic reasons. There is no sense in letting Harry go on 50. 
That wild and unprincipled girl, Clara Evans, is doing her best to 
draw her net over him, She is playing a high game and may wiv. 
Such a thing is possible, and it will avail neither him nor you 
anything if be finds he has been mistaken when it is too late.” 

Here the doctor paused, and looked so long and pensively dows 
upon the grassy path, that Molly was convinced that the popular 
suspicion which had attached itself to his previous history, and 
which affected to account for his protracted celibacy was not 
wholly unauthorized. Her heart suddenly opened to him whes 
she thought it not unlikely that he had been the victim of such 
arts as were destroying her peace. 
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“TJ am older than you are, Molly,” he continued, “and have 
seen more of life, and therefore my advice may claim your atten- 
tion. As I said, nothing else than a fit of jealousy will give Harry 
his wits again. Let him see that there is a chance of losing you, 
and his flashing cousin may go home again very suddenly. Tl 
wager he hasn’t said a word to you about the picnic, and there 
isn’t a girl who hasn’t received her invitation three days ago. 
Miss Clara wilf tell him it is sufficient just to let you have time 
to put your bonnet on, and that’s all the ceremony they'll stand 
upon.” 

Molly burst into tears. 

“Tut, tut! I don’t love to see little girls cry ; so wipe your 
eyes, and we'll speedily set the tide the other way. I haven’t been 
with the young people these many years, but with an excellent 
object in view, I am happy to depart from my usual custom, and if 
you will accept a conceited old beau like myself, I'll take you 
down to Green Valley on Saturday with my fleetest horse, and 
we shall make quite an impression.” 

“ What will people say?” inquired Molly, bat half persuaded. 

“ What we wish them to say is that you have given Harry the 
go-by, and that I intend to settle down like other sénsible gentle- 
men, and all that sort of thing. You are a girt of-spirit, Molly, 
and I'll wager if you'll twist your curls anew, and on that 
pretty white dress, and fall into your old ways ‘of, Janghing—all 
for my edification, of course—we shall have peéple talking fast 
enough and Harry at your feet before day after to-morrow night.” 

The picture was so pleasant that. Molly laughe@ involuntarily. 

“ Now be a little stiff, Molly,” said the doéfof when they parted ; 
“don’t yield at once, and I'll wager we siiill not need to give 
your Harry another lesgon- I'll manage it for you.” 

At the next turn Dr.-Stone fell in with Aunt Sally Goodenough, 
an excellent old lady who came bobbing along in her big bonnet 
and spectacles. After passing diffuse compliments and discours- 
ing with considerable prolixity upon the weather and the rheama- 
tism with cognate ills, Aunt Sally proceeded to remark : 

“ Well, doctor, I expect if we was young we should be going to 
the picnic along with the boys and girls.” 

Dr. Stone plainly winced. 

“Young, do you say? I am sure I never was more vigorous 
than I am at present. I don’t think you ever saw a gray hair in 
my head ”’—({Aunt Sally had been purblind for years). “ Young 
indeed! There isn’t a fresher, gayer young man in these parts. 
I thirfk I have done myself injustice in allowing the grave cares of 
business to force me into undue sobriety, and I have determined 
to assume my proper character, and shall begin by going to the 
picnic with the rest.” 

A smile of most intense astonishment broke over the benevolent 
countenance of Aunt Sally, and an additional point painfully 
stimulated her curiosity. 

“O, la, now, I always said you would take Peggy Williams !” 

“Miss Williams, indéed t’ ‘Why, she is-old enough to be my 
mo— that is, a very deserving lady, but not quite suited to my 
years. A girl of twenty would do very well.” 

“T see you going up street with Molly Brown, a little while ago. 
Now if she wasn’t engaged I should say ’twas her,’’ suggested the 
distressed Aunt Sally. 

“There is no reason why she shouldn’t be guided by her own 
preference,” returned the doctor, modestly ; “and I am quite wil- 
ling you should know in confidence, Mrs. Goodenough—we are 
old friends and I can trust you—that Miss Brown is the lady. 
I’m sure you will say there isn’t a prettier one in the village. Re- 
member I trust you with a secret.” 

“Tt shan’t be made public,” gasped Aunt Sally. “But I’m so 
tired I guess [’ll go in and see how Miss Stimpson’s foot gets 
along.” And the worthy old woman shot through the next gate- 
way and into a snug brown house where dwelt one of her esteemed 
compeers. 

Aunt Sally was as good as her word. She did not make the 
doctor’s secret public, but this unexpected and startling revolution 
in affairs was discussed sub rosa, in not less than a dozen places 
before the evening bell. 


Upon the morrow, Harry Lgne’s ears were assailed by strange 
intelligence. ‘The ramor was confirmed by innuendo and jest 
from every idle neighbor who came along, and as the afternoon 
Wore away, began to assume to his comprehension a very definite 
and portentous aspect. The doctor had wealth and reputation, 
and was in the prime of life. Harry drove nails and spikes right 
and left. Molly was as good and as beautiful asan angel. Harry 
planed a panel till he could see though it. Such considera- 
tions and destruction were unendurable. The young carpenter 
made a neat toilet, and was atthe school promptly at four. But 
his rival’s steed was pawing the earth close by the entrance. As 
soon as Harry could make his way through the noisy dispersing 
children, he entered the schoolroom. There he found Molly bend- 
ing over her desk and the doctor beside her, saying, heaven knows 
what, to call up such smiles and blushes. If they had seen Harry 
coming they could not have tormented him more. For once in 
his life Harry felt awkward. His first impulse was to knock the 
‘loctor to the floor, the next, to snatch Molly away and ran for it ; 
but not quite clear about performing any rash exploit he stood 
irresolute, hesitating, and a little foolish. 

“How are you, Lane ?” exclaimed the doctor, as he helped the 
teacher put away her books and papers. “ All ready for the sport 
to-morrow, I dare say? Let me lay your shawl on, Miss Brown; 
We haven’t any time to spend here.” ; 

“ Where can they be going ?”” thought Harry, as Molly prepared 
ee Matters looked desperate and he made 
a 

“Molly,” said he, “I shall call for you early to-morrow morn- 


ing. We shall want to be om the ground in good season.” 


Molly laughed and shook her wicked curls. 

“T am so happy as to have secured the companionship of Miss 
Brown for my own drive to Green Valley,” remarked the doctor 
with exceeding complacency. “ But really, I shall not allow you 
to jest with my lady in this manner. Of course you could not 
expect to obtain the belle of the village by such a tardy invitation.” 

Dr. Stone conducted Molly to the chaise, and gently pat her in 
with a protective manner which made Harry clench his fists and 
set his teeth ; then with a parting salutation to the forlorn lover, 
drove down the pebbly road like a young Jehu. 

Harry was left on the doorstone to digest affairs as he might, 
and afterwards to go home and sing with his cousin Clara. He 
went alone that evening to see Molly, but she was still away, and 
would not return until a late hour, having gone to the next town 
to take tea with one of her relatives, who was also a patient of 
Dr. Stone. Mrs. Brown told him it would not be worth his 
while to wait. Harry sought his chamber in a most melancholy 
mood, and passed a sleepless night in denouncing his folly and 
cousin Clara, and in estimating the advantages and probabilities 
in favor of Dr. Stone. 

Saturday came, and the oak grove at Green Valley rung with 
sport and merriment. Of all the fair forms that flitted here and 
there over the mossy turf and sunny slopes, down by the brook- 
side or up among the flowery hedges, Molly Brown was the most 
brilliant and joyous. Her snowy dress glanced, her ringlets shook 
off the light, and her sweet voice made gladness everywhere. Dr. 
Stone was ever at her side, and by his genial humor and inex- 
haustible fun woke more laughter among the restless groups who 
attended him than the echoes at Green Valley ever before heard. 
Clara Evans was completely eclipsed, and Harry was dim and 
doleful. He had scarcely been able to speak to Molly during the 
long, weary day, and to see her thus was not at all consoling or 
inspiriting. 

As night drew near, and the young people were about returning, 
there was a new arrival upon the ground. A chronic patient of 
Dr. Stone’s had found him out, and with much amazement solic- 
ited a brief consultation. It so happened that as the party was 
broken up and scattered’in various directions to prepare for the 
coming ride, Molly was left alone. Harry drew near with trouble 
in his eye. 

“What has happened, Molly dear, that we should be here as 
we are to-day?” 

Molly laughed according to directions but not very merrily. 

“ Can you ever forgive me, Molly ?” 

She did not answer, for the doctor, quite breathless, stepped in 
between them. 

“Our horses are waiting, Mr. Lane,”’ and saying that, he took 
Molly’s arm within his own, and with lover-like attentions led her 
along the wooded path. 

Harry might have stood where they had left him till the winter 
snows came, if Clara had not pettishly asked him how he sup- 
posed she should be abile to get home: 

We should be glad to give the conclusion in minute detail, but 
ean only say that Harry went to see Molly in less than an hour 
after Dr. Stone had left Mr. Brown’s residence. What was said, 
what penitence, forgiveness and tears healed all wounds and blot- 
ted out all offences, must be left to conjecture. It is only known 
that Harry went to church next day with Molly on his arm, and 
that he sat beside her during two services. Aunt Sally Good- 
enough was sorely perplexed, and scarcely took her eyes off the 
unconscious doctor, who devoutly listened to the sermon as if 
there had never been a Molly Brown or picnic in the universe. 
Clara Evans left the village during the week, so that the beans 
and roses had a chance to grow in peace. 

In the autumn there was a joyful wedding, and the brilliant 
lights shone far from Harry’s windows to illumine the pathway of 
the many approaching guests to the subsequent merry-making. 
Dr. Stone came and found the bridal couple in Molly’s pretty 
room. 

“ Ah, Lane,” said he, “I was very near getting your bird from 
you, and then what would you have done with your cage ?” 

The handsome Harry tossed back his heavy curls, and laughing 
as he drew Molly nearer to him, exclaimed : 

“A perpetual truce with you, doctor, concerning that abom- 
inable picnic! You see that I have my bride safely within our 
own new home.” 


+ > 


NATURAL ICE CAVE AT DECORAH, IOWA. 


The mouth of the cave is at the foot of a high ledge of lime- 
stone rock set in a high bluff or bank of the upper Iowa River, 
north of the town. ‘The entrance to the cave is from the side of 
the hill, about forty feet above the level of the river. An opening 
of about ten feet high and some six or eight feet wide, forms the 
entrance, which descends into the rock at an angle of about 
forty-five degrees. The extreme length of this cave never yet 
been explored, but it has been penetrated to a distance of three 
hundred feet in various directions. In the winter season this cave 
is warm and dry, but in the summer, fall and spring it is bitterly 
cold, and the temperature of cold increases to an almost insup- 
portable extent as it is penetrated to a longer distance. In the 
warm season vast icicles are formed in this cave by the continual 
drippings from the tops and sides, and in sufficient quantities to 
supply a large city. At any time_in the spring, summer and fall, 
any one with little labor could cut down several tons of the purest 

tal ice in a day, and just as soon almost as it is taken out it is 
replaced by fresh ice. Ata party held on the side of the hill by 
the Decorah people, on the 4th of July last, over eighty barrels of 
fine. solid ice were taken out, and searcely any impression was 
made on the quantity in the cave. The most singular feature of 
the cave is, that the hotter the weather becomes outside, the more 
intensely cold the atmosphere becomes in the cave. Persons go- 
ing into the cave in the warm season are obliged to on the 
heaviest clothing, and even then become badly chilled. Decorah 
will at: keast always have the luxury of plenty of fine ice, without 
any trouble on their part to lay it in.— Dubuque Express and Herald 


[Written for Bailou’s Pictorial. } 
A PRAYER FOR LIFE. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


PPL 


Not that I may behold 
The early roses budding by the gate, 
Or watch the meadow-violets unfold ; 
Not to see Summer in ber robes of state, 
Or Autamn shining in her red and gold, 
Do I pray Death to wait. 


Not that my life has been 
Rosy with hope’s delicious blossomings : 
Devoid of sorrow, free from wrong and sin, 
Or fall of beautiful and painless things, 
Would I a little longer walk therein, 
Inatead of wearing wings. 


But there is one whose heart 
I cannot teach the leascn mine has learned ; 
One whom I love—for whom my pulses start 
To quicker motion, and my cheek is burned 
With warmer crimson, yet is there no part 
Of my wild love returned. 


There would be some to weep, 
If my cold hands were crossed upon my breast, 
In the still stiffness of eternal sleep ; 
if nevermore my feet their thresholds pressed ; 
If they should know that slimy worms would creep 
Through lips they had caressed. 


And if to his dear eyes 
My death would bring a tear—if he would miss 
The love I gave so freely, or would prize 
Heaven any more because with prayers like this 
I went before him to its paradise, 
Death would be dearest bliss. 


+ 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
MEN OF GENIUS VS. FOOLS FOR HUSBANDS. 


A woman makes a fatal mistake when she marries a fool in thé expectation 
of finding a docile partner. Men of genius make the most docile husbands. 
A fool has too much opinion of his own dear self, and too little of woman's to 
be easily governed.— °s Pictorial. 


NEVER was a truer sentiment uttered than the above. A think- 
ing, reasoning man, one who takes an enlarged view of life, is 
never ashamed when he sees he is wrong to admit to his wife that 
he is in an error. A fool would die before he would make such a 
confession to woman! Men of genius always take the advice of 
an intelligent wife. A fool is too much afraid of sacrificing his 
dignity to consult the opinion of a woman. A man of genius is 
not a selfish man. He makes all due allowance for a wife’s tem- 
perament and education, and his own happiness in a great meas- 
ure consists in adding to hers. A fool believes woman was made 
expressly to administer to man’s comfort, and he will make his 
life accord to a charm with that principle. A man of genius be- 
lieves woman has hopes, aspirations, and feelings in common with 
his own, and the more her intellect is cultivated like man the more 
she thirsts for knowledge. A fool believes she is “ stepping out 
of her sphere ” when she allows her mind to go beyond the nurs- 
ery or the kitchen. Men of genius believe intelligent women 
make the best wives and mothers. Fools are shockingly afraid of 
marrying “blue stockings.” Some of the ablest and wisest men 
the world ever produced have relied in all movements of impor- 
tance upon the advice of an intelligent wife. Yes, ladies, if you 
wish for an indulgent husband, don't marry a fool ; you will find 
to your sorrow, and when it is too late to mend the matter, that 
your partner is as obstinate as a mule! “Men of genius make 
the most docile hushands.”” Such men’s faults, if they have any, 
are oftentimes an over-anxiety to gratify what they believe to be a 
wife’s wishes. Q IN A CORNER. 

Round about what is lies a whole mysterious world of what 
might be,—a psychological romance of possibilities and things 
that do not happen. By going out a few minutes sooner or later, 
by stopping to speak with a friend at a corner, by meeting this 
man or that, or by turning down this street instead of the other, 
we may let slip some great occasion of good or avoid some im- 
pending evil, by which the whole current of our lives would have 


been changed. ‘There is no possible solution to the dark enigma 
but the one word, Providence.—Lngqfellow. 


A REVOLUTION 
AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 


Tt ia no longer necessary to pay THREE dollars to obtain a first class, elegant- 
ly illustrated and carefully edited Magazine, filled with original reading of the 
most entertaining character. 


BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY 


has opened the eyes of the public to the fact, that they can obtain a better 
Magazine for one dollar a year than they have heretofore been charged THREE 
dollars for. 


“TOO CHEAP! TOO CHEAP!!” 


ery the old fogy publishers. ‘‘ How can a Magazine, containing ONE HUNDRED 
PAGES of original matter, and rorry or rirry illustrations to each number, be 
afforded for one DOLLAR @ year, or at TEN CENTS by the single number?” 


VERY EASILY DONE! 


Step into our publishing and printing-house, and observe our facilities for 
business, and the Lowy edition we print—nearly 82,000 copies—and 
you will understand how it is done, and that it pa;s handsomely. 


BALLOU DOLLAR WONTELYT 


is printed on the finest of paper, being the cHEapEst ee in the world, 
and containing more OmerNAL MATTER than any other. Never meddlirg with 
political, sectional or sectarian questions, its aim is to make home cheerfal 
and happy. Just sueh a work as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family cirele. 


JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. 


Enclose in a letter addressed as below, and the Magasine 
w..i be sent by return of mail, and for a whole year. 
M. M. BALLOU, Boston, Mass. 


No. 22 Winter'Strect. 
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RAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
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VIEW AT THE JUNCTION OF FREE AND CONGRESS STREETS, PORTLAND, MAINE. 


VIEWS IN PORTLAND, MAINE. 


different localities in the city of Portland, Maine, made from origi- 
nal drawings executed expressly for us by Mr. Waud. The fidel- 
ity and architectural elegance of these views.will commend them 
to every man of taste, and will be highly a i by the resi- 
dents of Portland as artistic memorials of their heautiful city. The 
first picture is a view at the junction of Free and Congress Streets, 
in which are introduced the Union Church, Rev. Mr. Moore’s, 
Nathaniel W arren’s house (that with pillars), and the Misses Jones’ 
boarding-house, between the church and trees. The building in the 
next engraving is occupied by the Merchants’ Bank and the Soci- 
ety of Natural History. This society was organized December 
29, 1843; incorporated, June 7, 1850. Its object is to create an 
interest and diffuse information in regard to the natural sciences, 
more particularly as exemplified in Maine. I: numbers about 300 
members, and is sustained by an annual assessment not to exceed 
two dollars, and the contributions of the citizens at large. This 
society has been regarded with marked favor by the communi 

generally, and under its auspices one of the most valuable cabi- 
nets in the country was collected, which was destroyed in the con- 
flagration of the Exchange Building, where it was deposited, in 
January, 1853. From this ca- 
tastrophe it will probably take 
a number of years for the soci- 
ety to recover; but the cabinet 
is now rapidly being renewed, 
and the rooms in the present 
fire-proof building in Exchange 
Street are filled with specimens 
of birds, principally those found 
in the State, shells, minerals 


and geological epecimens, rep- 
tiles, etc. —The striking build- 
ing im the next picture, with 


building of a 
and imposing style itec- 
ture, which fronts on Middle 
Street, and is bounded by Ex- 
anf 

iltof ite, is 
There ill be offices for the Ex- 
change, post-office, etc. We 
intend to follow up this set of 
engravings with other views in 
future numbers, in order to 
give our readers a complete 
idea of the city. Portland is 
beautifully situated on Casco 
Bay, on @ narrow peninsula of 


shore. is tongue of land is 


| ter. The 
We present on this and the next page four fine engravings of | 


~_ = entrance lies between the main land, on the 
southwest, and House Island, on the southeast, and it is defended 
by Fort Preble on the former, and Fort Scammel on the latter. 
The city is well laid out, and the buildings, chiefly of brick, are 
handsome. Many of the-streets are poted for ir elegance. 
Congress Street follows the ridge of the penimeula for nearly its 
entire length. The number of shadé-trees, computed at three 
thousand, add very much to the beautiful appearance of the streets. 
Portland has sometimes been styled the “Forest City.” There 
are no fewer than four distinct and independent lines of railway 
extending from Portland; and these, with its location relative to 
the British provinces of Canada, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
with its fine harbor, cannot fail to rank it with the largest and 
most flourishing cities of the United States. It is now the depot 
of a regular steam line to Liverpool ; and the mammoth steamer 
Great Eastern, now fitting out in England, the largest vessel in 
the world, is to touch at this port. For a residence,and as a place 
of resort, apart from business, it is very attractive, very healthy, 

essing good society, all the appliances for mental culture, and 
most delightful drives and watering-places in the vicinity. The 
social advantages which cities possess overthe country are often 
overbalanced by their destructiveness of health. In this respect, 


Portland compares most favorably with other cities, as will be 
seen by the following statement, derived from an authentic source. 
The deaths in Portland during the municipal year ending April 1, 
1851, were 418; 1852, 384° 1853, 428; 1854, 556; 1855, 621. 
The wealth ot the city May be .mensured), by the fact that the 
assessed valuation of real and al estates for 1855 was 
$20,502,363. The scenery of the city and neighborhood is remark- 
able for its diversified. picturesque attractions. English and 
American travellers have expressed themselves enthusiastically on 
this point. The land on which the city is built rises gradually 
from the water side, so that the roofs and cupolas of most of the 
buildings are in sight at a single view, and the appearance of the 
city on entering the harbor by the ship channel is imposing and 
beautiful in the extreme, suggesting the idea of a city of thrice its 
actual extent. From Cape Elizabeth, and from the Westbrook 
side of “ Back Cove,” the city also shows to fine effect. The ex- 
tensive views from the summit of the hill at the northeastern ex- 
tremity of the city deserve the attention of the visitor, as also those 
from the summit of Bramhall’s Hill at the western extremity ; but 
the most commanding views may be obtained from the tall tower 
known as the “Observatory,” in the eastern quarter of the city. 
Here the whole region round about lies mapped out to the beholder 
—Casco Bay with its green 
islands, the ocean dashing 
against the rocky barriers of 
Cape Elizabeth, the harbor 
with its shipping and the forts 
which command its entrance, 
the village of Cape Elizabeth, 
the whole city, every roof and 
ire, and the numerous towns, 
ges and streams of the inte- 
rior, sweeping away to the base 
of the White Mountains eighty 
miles distant. An excellent 
is mounted in the cu- 
—- At either extremity of 
ortland is a promenade one 
hundred and fifty feet in width, 
lined with young and thrifty 
shade-trees. ese 
ades are ed into Bec: 
tions, two for walking, and the 
other for riding; and the suc- 
eéssion of views developed in 
ing around them is scarce- 
less beautiful than those from 
the observatory. Portland has 
its historic fame, In the early 
oceupancy of the section it was 
often the scene of desperate 
strife between the settlers and 
the Indians and the French, 
during which the place was 
twice destroyed; and on the 
18th of October, 1775, it was 
bombarded by an English fleet 
under’ the command of Capt. 
Mowatt, and almost entirely 


to west, rising to each extremi- laid in ashes, On the 5th of 
ty, so that ap of Rapeamnier 1813, was fought 
city is y fine as it the harbor the inary 

is from the sea- = engagement Brit 
The harbor is one of i 4h —— : ish man-of-war brig Boxer and 

the best. on the Atlantic coast, the American brig Enterprise, 
and what is of impor- : which resulted in the capture 
tance, it is never 40 Win- MERCHANTS’ BANK AND NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY'S BUILDING, PORTLAND, MAINE. of the former, not, however 
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Falmouth was destroyed by the In- 


, two schooners and a bomb 
sloop, arrived at Falmouth, October 16, 1776, to 
demand the surrender of their cannon, small arms 
and ammunition by the inhabitants, under a threat 
of burning the town in case of their refusal. These 
terms were communicated by Capt. Mowatt to a 
committee of citizens, who waited on him on board 
his ship. Mr. William Willis, the historian of 
Portland, thus relates what followed :—“ On reach- 
i shore they found an anxious multitude 


without hesitation di of the terms ; but, 
in order to gain time for the removal of the women 
and children, and sick, with as much property as 
possible, they sent off in the evening eight small 
arms, and informed the captain that they would 
have a meeting early in the morning, and give a 
definite reply to his 1 by eight o’clock. 
The meeting was held, and the inhabitants, with a 
firmness and courage worthy of all praise and a 
better fate, while the loaded cannon were pointed towards them, 
resolutely rejected a proposition which carried with it the abj 
terms of surrendering their arms to save their property. 

same committee was 


so impatient was Mowatt to begin the work of destruction, that the 


committee at half past eight o’clock were requested to go on shore, — 


and only half an hour allowed them to escape from the coming 
storm. At nine o’clock the firing commenced from all the vessels 
in the harbor, which kept up a discharge of balls from three to 
nine pounds weight, carcasses, shells, grapeshot and musket balls, 


time parties landed from the vessels, and set fire to various build- 
ings. The inhabitants were so much occupied in removing their 
families to places of safety, that but little resistance was made to 
the parties which landed. No plan of defence had been concerted ; 
the soldiers were scattered, part of them that morning having re- 
turned from the islands, whee they had been on duty, were em- 
- in saving their families and goods, and the remainder were 

ithout any efficient leaders—all, both soldiers and others, were 


in too great consternation to make any effectual resistance. 
being half an | 


‘There was ee, , there not 
hour’s supply in town.” there’ cen one company here well 
organized and of sufficient coolness, much of the evil occasioned 


appointed to convey their determination, and | 
were instructed to occupy as much time as possible on board. But | 


| house in town, all 


by straggling marines 

ritish were killed and wounded ; none fortunately were killed on 
the side of the inhabitants, and only one wounded. The town 
soon presented a broad sheet of flame, which, as the buildings 
were made of wogtoprond with great rapidity, and involved all 


might have been prevented. Several of the 


the thickest part of the settlement in one common ruin. About 
136 dwelling-houses, besides a handsome new court-house, the 
Episcopal church, the town-house, the custom house, a fire engine 
nearly new, togetheg with barns and almost every store and ware- 
Wharves but two short ones, and all the ves- 


| sels in the harbor except two, which the enemy took away with 
with little cessation until six o’clock in the evening. In the mean- | 


them, were burned. The meeting-house of the first parish, which 
was then unprotected by other buildings, was perforated by sev- 
eral balls and grapeshot, some of which were found in the ceiling 
and other parts when it was taken down in 1826. * * A great 


personal property was unavoidably destroyed, from 


e scarcity of teams, and the confusion and alarm of the occasion. 


| Many articles were thrown into the streets and left there to perish. 
, An immense quantity of furniture and other property was piled 
re, 


up indiscriminately, as it was plucked out of the in the field 
opposite the head of High Street, where much of it was destroyed 

the rain of next.day, and mueh stolen or irrevocably scattered. 
All the compact: the fewn was destroyed, containing a 
large proportidn of the most valuable buildings. One hundred 


rejected an application for remuneration, for 
of establishing a precedent; but in 1791, the 
general court granted the inhabitants two town- 


future number of presen 
our readers with some further sketches of Port- 


ANECDOTES OF THE BAR. 

Judge Story was a very companionable man, 
and as famous for his agreeable and fascinating 
manners as for legal lore. He possessed the fac- 
ulty, too, in an eminent degree, of making all who 
approached him feel that he was paver Te inter- 
ested in them. Each one of his pupils in the law 
school was sure to leave profoundly impressed 
with the belief that whatever else might betide, he 
had made a decided hit with the judge, and se- 
cured his special favor forever. Hence the jud 
was the theme of all the young fledgelings of the 
bar; they lived and revelled in his sayings and 
doings, confident that anything from that source 
would pass current an} re. One of the judge’s 
standing jokes—and the judge had many—was a 
favorite one with the students on the law of agen- 
pee what one = by another he does by him- 

i facet per alium, facet se—(the judge 
doted wg however rous )—-which 
the judge always took occasion to inform them 
had never been questioned as good law by any 
one, save by a certain friend of his, who insisted 
that the rule did not hold good in facing a north- 
wester—here it was better to do it per alium than to do it per se.— 
When the late ‘“ Mutual Admiration Society” (so called) as we 
say in conveyancing, was in full feather, one of the number having 
published a book, which was being duly puffed by the whole 
strength of the company, a wag wrote on the cover of one of the 
copies, “Insured at the Mutual.” It was a —— however, 
and no great ever came from insurance there. e public insist, 
in the end,.on absolute capital.—A jockey having once consulted 
Mr. Otis in a horse case, the latter sent him a bill for $20, for ad- 
vice. The client expostulated ; but Mr. Otis explained to him so 
fully and so blandly the reason of such a charge—how he had 
spent years and years in study, and thousands on thousands in 
fitting himself to advise in such matters, that the jockey was 
obliged to capitulate and pay the bill. Not long afterwards, Mr. 
Otis was standing in the street, examining a horse that he thought 
of purchasing, and seeing his client passing, called him up and 
asked him what he thought of the animal. The jockey set his hat 
aslant, examined him on all sides, pronounced his opinion on him 
dogmatically, and then held out his hand for a fee. It was Mr. 
Otis’s turn now to expostulate, but all in vain ; our jockey recount- 
ed to him at what cost of time and money he had fitted himself for 
judging horseflesh, and ended by saying, ‘“ Come, Mr. Otis, we pro- 
fessional < mmst be paid; my charge is only twenty dollars.” 
Mr: Otis a the joke and paid the Tranecrigt. 


without # fearfal loss of life, Capt. , of the dwelling-houses only were left standing, many of : 
Boxer which were damaged by balls and the be 
being both killed. The ashes of these naval he- shells.” The situation of the inhabitants : 
roes repose ig me hea Cemetery, this great calamity was very distressing. Con- : 
ments. The gallant Commodore who : 
commented | the American at Tripoli, in =~ 
1804, is buried here. ndian name of > = SSS Ss i h six mil tuated in the c 
Portland was Machigonne, ‘The peninsula. on ef Ths | 
which it stands was settled in 1632 George Cleves fas}... = = people i of liberty duri 

formed a part of Falmouth, and in = and entitle them to grateful remembrance. In a 
dians in 1690. The of Falmouth distin- J nd, Dusiness and p 
They sent off a company of men to join the pro- 
the battle of Lexington. A .British expedition, 
commanded by Capt. Mowatt, of the Royal Navy, 
peated the result of their conference. The 
ST. LUKE'S CHURCH, PORTLAND, MAINE. 
| 
UNITED STATES CUSTOM HOUSE, PORTLAND, MAINE. ° : 
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[Written for Ballou’ Pictortal.] 
ALBUM LINES-FOR HATTIE 


BY ORVIAZ PEARSSE. 


Album verses’? Can I, think you, 

After reading ‘* Hiawatha,” 

Write like any but Longfellow? 
Who that reads his Hiawatha,” 

re-reads it. soon forgets it? 

Shall not all his mind be teeming 

With its quaint and curieus fancies, 

Aboriginal traditions, 

And comparisons so pleasing, 

In his brain forever running? 

So poor I can think of nothing, 

Naught but this odd Hiawatha. 

One to me seemed like Iagoo : 

And another, Chibiatts ; 

_ This, Nokomis; that, Wenonah ; 
And, if rightly runs my fancy, 
Hattie fair is Minnehaha! 

Minnehaha! Laughing Water! 
Thou the gay and joyous maiden, 
Ever gieesome. ever gladsome, 
“* Wayward as the Minnehaha, 
With as musical a laughter,” 
Listen to this aspiration, 
To this prayer of Tennahareee! 
Gitche Manito, the mighty, 
Grant thee all his richest blessings, 
Crown thy life with love and friendship, 
Grant thee happiness forever. 
And give thee a Hiawatha! 
Be thou ever gay and giadsome, 
Ever musically laughing, 
Like the Falls of Minnehaha! 
Be thou truly Laughing Water! 
And, if eer thou lack’st for laughter, 


Laugh then at poor Tennaharsee | 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


NANCY'S ROCK. 
A WHITE MOUNTAIN LEGEND. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


A branch of the Saco, flowing through a lonely gorge of the White Hills, 
sings « song that mever ends; and by it is a rock that stands as a wastelcss 
monument, silently defying time and storms. These bear the respective 
mames,*‘ Nancy’s Reck and Brook Histericai Reircs of the White Mountains. 

Tere are other legends connected with “the Alps of Ameri- 


ca,” than those coming down to us from the days when the red 
man held sway in our northern wilderness, built his camp-fires 


beside our rivers, or, looking up “ through Nature to Nature’s 
God,” heard the angry voice of Manitou—“the Great Spirit 
speaking in thunder tones from the clouds that crested the hoary 
head of old Agiochook—legends of trial and suffering in those 
earhy times when the “settlers” left happy homes to rear their 
household gods anew in the wilderness, and thus pioneer the 
march of civilization into the then untrodden borders. 


Such a tale has come down to us from those times ; not, indeed, 


a story of savage warfare, the war-whoop, or the sacking of burn- 
ing villages, but rather a plain, unvarnished tale of woman’s de- 
votion and suffering—a simple record of the faith that brightens 
woman’s life, and the love that endures “unto the end.” Helen 
of Troy lives in song and story—the name of Joan D’Arc shall 
never fade from history’s pages ; but neither song nor story, save 
a fragmentary legend whose memory shall fade with coming time, 
and a wayside rock in the passes of the White Hills whose history 
may die out ere many successive generations shall have passed ; 
save these, there is nothing to commemorate the woman’s love 
and heroism that tempted our humble heroine through the rigors 
of a terrible winter—through drifted snows and almost impassable 
paths—to her fate. 

Let our pen record the simple narrative of one who never 


thought to become the subject of sketch or story, for her life was 
passed in an humble sphere, where the novelist rarely pauses to 
weave the warp and woof of romance’s web. But we purpose no 
high-wrought recital ; but rather the plain statement of a sad 
tragedy in lowly life. 

The first settler who passed through the now famous ““ White 
Mountain Notch,” was Col. Whipple, from Portsmouth, N. H., 
then known as “the settlement at Pascataqua.” This settlement 


at the Notch was made in 1772; and the colonel returned several 
times to Pascataqua for his cattle, goods, etc., and induced thither 


many of the sturdy yeomen with their families. Among the fe- 
males who went thither was a rosy-cheeked servant-girl; and no 
fairer, comelier, or “smarter” lass than Nancy was to be found in 
all the region round about. 

Among the men who went also in the colonel’s train to help 
clear the wilderness and till the rocky soil, was stout Thomas 
Field ; and from the day when they set out on their long journey, 
whether travelling along the paths leading through the dense wil- 
derness, “camping out” by night im the forest, or wading their 
horses through the creeks, the rosy Nancy’s thoughts were of 
Thomas, who had found opportunity to cast upon her certain 
loving glances and whisper tender words in her willing ear. 

But they were young and poor; they could not think of mar- 
riage till Naney’s hands had earned an “outfit,” and Thomas had 
laid by enough to build a new cabin in the wildemess that was to be 
their home. And they could well afford to wait, for no long part- 
ings would imtervene—they could live under the same roof and 
see each other daily, and when their plans were all fulfilled, then 
they would be married. 

Two years went by, during which time the honest servant-gigl 


worked daily and faithfully in her employer’s household, winning 
the confidence and respect of Col. Whipple and his family, and 
adding weekly to the sum of tnoney which she had deposited in 
the colonel’s hands against the time of her marriage. Thomas, 
too, seemed willing to add his share to Nancy’s hoard ; he always 
expressed his determination to “begin to lay up something,” but 
somehow his resolutions melted into thin air. As the colonel ex- 
pressed it, “‘ Nancy was the best man of the two—smart, faithful, 
and trusty—always earning and laying up something ; but Thom- 
as grew lazy and shiftless-like, and it seemed too bad for Nancy 
to throw herself away on such an idle fellow. But then Tom 
seemed a clever, good-hearted critter, and he supposed the girl 
really liked him. It was the way with ’em all,” he said; “the 
likeliest girl usually got the poorest husband !” 

But these suspicions, though latterly breathed into Nancy’s ear, 
could not shake her faith in the merits of her lover. 

“Tom was an easy sort of a fellow,” she said, laughingly ; “he 
took the world easy—didn’t fret and fume, and make enough ado 
over his work to suit the colonel ; but she’d risk him for a good 
provider and a husband. She'd got something laid up for a rainy 
day !” 

And so, happy im her own affection, blind to the increasing 
slothfulness and selfishness of her lover, the simple-hearted girl 
‘wrought on in her daily round of duties, till two years had elapsed 
since she came up through “ the Notch ” with her employer’s fami- 
ly ; and then Tom urged her to appomt a day for their marriage. 
There was no longer need of delay ; so Nancy went to Gol. Whip- 


ple and withdrew the fruits of her two years’ savings from his hands, 
and told Tom that she was ready to become his wife. 

As there was no minister at the settlement, it was mecessary to 
return to Portsmouth for the ceremony to be performed ; and 
attiring herself for the journey, Nancy set out with Tom for Lan- 
caster, then a small “settlement ” to make further preparations for 
her long journey through the wilderness. Arriving at Lancaster, 


Tom, by dint of coaxing and reiteration of his promises of affec- 
tion, wheedled from the unsuspecting girl the sum of money she 
had borne with her to make purchases in Portsmouth for the fur- 
nishing of her future home, and at nightfall, leaving Nancy with 
the family of friends where they had tarried, he stole away on his 
journey. 

When morning came, and the truth burst upon her that her 
false lover had victimized and deserted her, not indignation, but 
grief, took possession of the poor girl’s heart. She could not 
bring herself to the entire belief of his depravity ; she would over- 
take him at the hazard of her life, and shame him into reparation. 
It was in the latter part of November, cold for the season, and 
already snow was upon the ground and trees; but her resolution 


was not to be shaken. She returned first to Col. Whipple’s, told 
her story, and providing herself with a pair of snow-shoes, warm 
clothing, and a stout staff, set out upon her journey. In vain 
Col. Whipple and his family endeavored to dissuade her from 

“Let the fellow go,” said the colonel. “ He isn’t worth a single 
tear from your bright eyes, Nancy! He’s a miserable, thieving 
boy !—and you jugt stay with us,and I’ll increase your wages, and 
you will yet congratulate yourself on getting rid of him so easy.” 

But it was in vain. Nancy was herself a simple-hearted, con- 
fiding girl. Her love had become a necessary element of her 
being; in her unbounded faith and goodness, she saw Tom 
Field repentant at her feet; she must reclaim him. And so she 
set Dut on the journey. 

There was no road to the first settlement below the Notch, save 
a hunter's path marked by spotted trees; but persuading herself 
that her false lover would camp at the Notch that night, Nancy 
thought that by travelling all day without rest she might overtake 
him before he set out again on his journey. So she walked on 
rapidly all the cold, gray November day, and all the succeeding 
night, her way marked only by the faint moss-grown trail through 
the woods, and the trees still green from the gashing knife of the 
hunter, still keeping on, and on, pausing not in her Mecca pil- 
grimage whose shrine, once gained, would restore her false lover. 


In the gray twilight of the morning, feeble, worn and exhausted, 


and chilled by the cold winds sweeping down from the mountains 
into the woodlands where her path lay, her hands benumbed over 
the staff she held, and her feet almost stiffened with the journey 
through the damp, clinging snows, Nancy had reached the Notch, 
and groping about, had found the spot where the ashes of Tom’s 
camp-fire were yet warm and smoking. But Tom was gone! 


With heavy heart she sank down, and burying her face in her 


shawl, gave vent to her overcharged sorrow in @ passionate burst 
of weeping. But it would never do to tarry here! She might 
yet overtake him. She would rekindle the fire, warm herself, dry 
her wet, clinging garments, and set out anew ; she certainly could 
overtake him ! 

The thought gave her new courage. She started up, and with 
benumbed hands strove to rake up some living coal from the warm 


ashes. But it was too late—not a spark—the fire had gone out ! 


There was not even a scrap of food left, wherewith she might 
satisfy her hunger. She must not linger; she must on, and on, 
or Thomas would never be overtaken ; and taking up her oaken 
staff and drawing her shawl tighter about her—wet, cold, hungry, 
and almost fainting from exhaustion, still clinging to the false 
shadow of a hope that yet lived in her breast—she gathered up 
her remaining strength, and with a strong effort, again set out on 
her desperate, and alas, fatal journey ! 

For a sad, sad finale closed poor Nancy’s suffering and deser- 
tion. Alarmed at her prolonged absence-—for they bad thought 
she would return after a few hours’ travel—Col.'|Whipple saddled 
his fleetest horse, and with a serving-man set out to overtake and 


bring back the misguided wanderer. 


“ Hang the fellow!” broke out the colonel, cutting his horse’s 
flank sharply with his riding-whip lash, “I should like to give him 
an extra lift on his way with this thick boot of mine! And to 
think poor Nancy should take it so hard! A dozen like him aint 
worth so much as one of her little fingers!” 

And so he went on his way, till at noon, passing the camping- 
spot, whose ashes had died out into a charred and blackened heap, 
they turned a little bend of the brook that wound its way along till 
it joined the Saco; and there, under the shelving protection of a 
granite rock, beside the path that bordered the stream, sitting 
quietly as if resting in her journey, with her head bowed upon her 
hands and cane, they found poor Nancy. 

“Good heavens! the girl has fallen asleep!” said the colonel, 
springing from his horse. ‘ She will freeze to death if she sleeps 
here. Wake up—wake up, Nancy!” And he shook her by the 
shoulder. 

But nothing could break a slumber already more profound than 
ever visited weary mortal’s eyes. A cold, white face was that 
which Col. Whipple lifted to meet his own. No more fruitless 
journeying !—no more weariness, nor hunger, nor cold !—no more 
desolation, unhappiness, or perfidy, in the land whither the poor 
simple-hearted, loving, trusting girl had journeyed !—for poor 
Nancy was frozen into the repose of death! 


Years after, when the settlement at the Notch was transformed 
into a thriving, prosperous town—when the mountains had been 
explored by the foot of the white man, and the Indian name of 


“Agiochook” had given place to “ Crystal Hills,” and afterwards 
to the “ White Mountains ;” when good old Col. Whipple’s de- 


scendants took their visitors to the most noted localities of the 
mountains, they recounted, standing beside the rock on the bor- 
ders of the gurgling brook, the story of poor Nancy’s desertion 
and her tragic fate. And they told also of the miserable Tom 
Field ; how he, hearing of the unhappy girl’s death, grew a re- 
morse-stricken, raving maniac, and shortly died in the wildest 
paroxysms of insanity. 

And perhaps, reading this, some one who also has trodden the 
regions of the White Hills, may perchance recall a remembrance 
of the sad story we have briefly penned—the pitiful fate of her 
whose name has christened “ Nancy’s Rock.” 


> 


THE SPECTRE FIRE-SHIP. 

Many, many years ago, a ship called the Palestine sailed from 
Holland, with'a large number of passengers bound for a new home 
in North America. Soon after leaving port, it became known that 
many of the passengers were wealthy, and had a large amount of 
gold and silver in their possession. Three weeks ela when 
the captain and his crew conceived the idea of enriching them- 
selves by plundering and murdering the inoffensive and unsus- 
picions persons in their power. They first reported the provisions 
spoiled, but managed to sell hard biscuits at a guinea each, This 


process was at length suspended, and then disease and famine had 
full sway. The winds were favorable, all were not yet dead, and 
lo! the ship was fioating off Block Island, The few passengers 
who still survived might still live to tell the tale of woe, and so the 
ship must be destroyed with all her living freight. The captain 
and the crew placed their ill-gotten wealth in their two yawls, and 
having scuttled and set fire to the ship, they embarked for the 
neighboring island, and landed just as the great mass of flame 
sank hissing in the deep. The pirates told the islanders a plausi- 


ble story, and for many months they lived in a house which is still 
pointed out to the curious stranger, but it is a mere ruin. The 
pirates quarrelled, separated, and left for parts unknown. For 
many years thereafter the house was deserted by all persons of 
fiesh and blood, but thickly peopled with ghosts—with pale wo- 
men in white, old men uced to skeletons, and children with 
bloody faces, and whenever they made their appearance at the 
witching time of night, there were heard the most frightful cries of 
anguish, In process of time, however, the spectres all disap- 
peared ; but of late years, whenever a great storm is about to lash 
the ocean into fury, the fire-ship is distinctly seen in the offing ; 
her hull a mass of cinders and her sails sheets of pure flame. 
Many old men have looked upon this phantom many times, and 
some of them allege that they have seen the sufferers imploring 
heaven for succor, and heard their shricks of despair.—Zanman’s 
Adventures in the Wilds of the United States. 


18 A COLD CLIMATE BRACING ? 
I was at first a little surprised to find the natives of the north so 


slow, indolent, and improvident. We have an idea that a cold 


climate is bracing and stimulating—ergo, that the further north 
you go, the more active and energetic you will find the people. 
But the touch of ice is like that of fire’ The tropics relax, the 
»ole benumbs, and the practical result is the same in both cases. 
™ the long, long winter, when there are but four hours of twilight 
to twenty of darkness—when the cows are housed, the wood cut, 
the hay gathered, the barley bran and fir bark stowed away for 
bread, and the summer’s catch of fish salted—what can a man do, 


when his load of wood is hauled home, but eat, gossip, and sleep ! 


T'o bed at nine, and out at eight in the morning, smoking and 
dozing between the slow performance of his few daily duties, he 
becomes at last as listless and dull as a hibernating bear. In the 
summer he has perpetual daylight, and need not hurry. Besides, 
why should he give himself special trouble to produce an prnecenyes A 
large crop of flax or barley, when a single night may make hi 

labors utterly profitless? Even in midsummer the blighting 
frost may fall ; Nature seems to take a cruel pleasure in thwart- 


ing him ; he is fortunate only vot» chance; and thus @ sort 


of Arab fatalism and acquiescence in whatever happens, takes 
i ascribed to 


possession of him. His improvidence is also to be 
the same cause.—Bayard Taylor. 


ADVICE. 

Whoever thinks his own knowledge sufficient for discerning, 
and with certainty determining the part he ought to act on marr 
oceasions of life, must have had very little experience. He will 
often see his presumption punished by mistakes, which he would 
have avoided had he taken prudent counsel, A good plan is often 
improved in consequence of the inquiry and discussion of two per- 
sons actuated by same desire of success ; if one does not per- 
ceive the defereney of the project which he has formed, the other 
does, and thus both act jointly in correcting it. The mind is en- 


lightened by contradictions when these arise from a natural desire 
of seeking and discerning the truth.—Guesses at Truth. 
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BALLOU'S 


[Translated from the French for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE BARBER OF NUREMBERG. 


BY EDWARD E. GRAY. 


Tue large clock on the town-house struck the hour of ten as 
the barber of the university, after scraping the chins of a dozen 
students, was preparing to retire to rest, when suddenly the door 
of his shop opened, and a man of short stature, but robust frame, 
quickly stepped towards him. The appearance and language of 
this personage, whom the harber never remembered to have seen 
before in his shop, indicated a jovial fellow and a man free from 
all care. His costume was rather singular. He wore a broad- 
brimmed hat, an old-fashioned coat, and gray breeches fastened 
with copper buckles. His hair, curling and black as the raven’s 
wing, fell upon his shoulders ; his moustaches were long and thick, 
and his beard had at least five days’ growth. He bowed in a free 
and familiar manner upon entering the shop, and unceremoniously 
seated himself in the arm-chair that received the barber’s customers. 

The barber gazed with astonishment upon the stranger, and 
could not recover from his surprise, he was so shocked at such 
familiarity. The other, without noticing in the slightest the aston- 
ishment of the barber, passed and re-passed his hand over his 
heavy beard. At length he said: “Can you shave me ?” 

“ Sir?’’ said the barber with as much assurance as if he had not 
understood him. 


“T ask you if you can shave me,” replied the other, in a loud 


voice. “Have I come for anything else than that?” And he 
again commenced to stroke his beard complacently. 

The barber was a tall, spare man, furnished with legs somewhat 
resembling spindles ; he might have been about fifty years of age, 
and courage, even in his youth, had never been the most brilliant 
trait in his character. Still he had too much personal dignity— 


he, the barber patronized by the professors of the university—to 


allow himself to bedefied with impunity by a stranger in his own 
house. His anger was then stronger than the sensation of fear he 
experienced, and he listened to the question of his insolent visitor 
with an assurance unusual to him. 

“You ask me, sir, if Iean shave you,” said he, continuing to 
whet a razor which he was holding in his hand when the stranger 
entered. ‘I do not see any obstacle why I should not, notwith- 
standing the late hour of the evening. I can,’ continued he, jest- 
ingly, “shave any man who has never had any beard on his chin. 
You would not be more difficult to shave than any other person, 
although your beard has some resemblance to the hair of a hedge- 
hog, or any other animal of that kind.” . 

“ Ah, very well; you will shave me then?” replied the other, 
seating himself comfortably in the arm-chair, unfastening his cra- 


vat, and extending, his large limbs, placed himself in the position 
of a man who is to be shaved, and*ftubbed and stroked his beard 
and chin with evident satisfaction. 

The barber placed his spectacles upon his long nose, and gazed 
upon the stranger with a malicious and ironical air. Finally he 
broke the silence : 

“T say, sir, that I can shave everybody but—” 


“But what!” said the other, discontentedly. 
“But you I will not,” replied the barber. And he began to 


whet his razor as before, without paying more attention to the new 
comer, who appeared perfectly astonished at the language, and re- 
garded the barber with surprise mingled with curiosity. ~ 

But curiosity soon gave way to anger, which was evident by the 
distention of his breast and nostrils, and by the passion which sud- 


denly burned in his countenance. By degrees his checks swelled 
out until they had almost acquired the size and roundness of an 


enormous pumpkin. 

“Not shave me!” said he, suddenly ejecting from his lungs and 
cheeks the quantity of air which filled them. This explosion of 
wind was terrible. The barber trembled like a leaf, and had not 
strength to utter a single word. ‘‘ Not shave me!” cried the 
stranger, and silence continued to reign. “ Not shave me!” re- 


peated the little man a third time, louder still, springing from his 


seat with an extraordinary bound, considering his corpulence. 
The barber was alarmed, not without reason; for the other 
placed himself before him, with arms akimbo and flashing eyes, 
in the most hostile attitude. ‘The barber laid his strop and razor 
upon the mantel-piece, hardly knowing what he did. 
“Do you wish to insult me in my own house ?” murmured he, 


with all the courage he could call to his aid. 
“Blood and thunder! Who spoke of insulting you! I wish 


to be shaved. What is there in that so uncommon ?” 

“T do not shave after ten o’clock,” replied the barber ; “ besides, 
I work only for the profi and stud of the university. I 
have been strictly forbidden by the Reverend Doctor Heiligen 
Anhelat and the academical te to ise my ingenuity upon 
the face or head of all others.” 


“ Doctor Heifiggn Anhelat !” repeated the other, with a smile of 
Contempt, “And-what dunce can he be 


“He is the provost of the university, and the professor of moral 
philosophy,” replied the barber, greatly shocked to hear the learned 
doctor spoken of in such a term. 3 

“What! Is it this valgar pedant, Anhelat, who gives such 
orders? I have not time to pass the whole night here, and I have 
but one thing to say to you, It is, that if you do not shave me, I 
Will shave you, and: in the right manner, too. So think well of it; 
YOu now see what you have to do.” And suiting the action to 
the word, he extended his arm, seized the barber by the nose, and 
forcibly held him upon the chair which he himself had quitted. 

other was for a moment abashed by the rapidity of this 
movement, He looked with a mixture of surprise and rage upon 
the author of this audacious action; and it was only when feeling 


upon his face the cold and wet impress of the lather-brush, that he 
was recalled to his present situation. He tried to rise, but was 
kept in his place by the vigorous and inflexible arm of the little 
man. He had no other resource than to turn his head from right 
to left to avoid the fatal brush; but his efforts were useless. His 
forehead, his nose, his cheeks and his ears were daubed with the 
soapy matter. When he attempted to cry ont, his efforts were not 
more successful ; the indefatigable little man filled his mouth with 
lather, and continued with more energy than ever. With one 
hand he held him by the throat ; with the other, furnished with the 
brush, he pursued his operation, laughing heartily, and enjoying 
with the most clamorous mirth the scene before his eyes. 

At length the barber succeeded im pronouncing a few words ; it 
was to cry mercy with all his might, promising to shave his op- 
pressor at all times whenever he wished it, notwithstanding the 
orders of Heiligen Anhelat and the academical senate. This de- 
claration gave him some respite. He tremblingly arose. His 
first care was to remove the lather, which attested his humiliation, 
while the little man coolly seated himself in the chair, nearly 
bursting with laughter. 

The stupefied barber prepared his instruments for the operation 
which he was to perform upon his adversary, though in a very 
different manner from usual. He worked slowly, thus giving 
himself time to recover from the shock he had experienced. 
Finally, all being ready, he drew a napkin under the chin of his 
new customer, and was just commencing to cover his chin with 
lather, when he eried, “ Stop!” 

The barber, frightened asa poacher taken on some flagrant 
offence, drew back some steps, looking at the other with terror he 
could not disguisegp 

“ Be careful ; at least, do not cut my throat !’’ said the stranger, 
with a loud voice. 

“ My business is to cnt the beard, and not the throat,” humbly 
replied the barber. 


“ Without doubt—without doubt. But I am not obliged to he- 
lieve you upon your honor; so take care, [ tell you. If you cut my 
throat, I will blow out your brains, that is all.” And putting his 
hand into one of the large pockets of his coat, he drew forth a pis- 
tol and laid it upon a chair near him. “Now commence,” con- 
tinued he; “and recollect, that if you scratch my chin in the 
slightest, or if you leave a single hair there, your life shall pay the 
forfeit! I give you warning.” 

The sight of this terrible weapon increased the barber’s terror. 
His hand trembled like a leaf, he began to prepare the soap, and 
it took him ten times longer to lather the stranger’s face than it 
had ever done before on any occasion. He dreaded to touch his 
razor to his chin ; so he resolved to continue lathering indefinitely, 


rather than ran the risk of receiving a ball in his head. This de- 


lay was of benefit to him, for it enabled him to gain more assur- 
ance; the stranger found nothing to say. On the contrary, his 
good h d to revive beneath the agreeable tickling of the 
brush, and beginning to whistle merrily, he blew the lather from 
his lips into the barber’s face. 

Half an hour had passed, and he was still engaged in this 
preliminary operation, which seemed to please the little man ; for, 
instead of complaining of its length, he continued to hum and 


whistle to the great displeasure of our barber, who experienced 
some difficulty in lathering such a variable physiognomy. Nearly 
three-quarters of an hour he had thus spent in rubbing the chin of 
this singular personage, without perceiving any release from his 
labor ; for the little man laughed in his face, and repeated the eter- 
nal “ Lather away!’ the moment the barber seemed ready to re- 


linquish the brush. Besides, he remembered his chastisement for 


his first resistance—and there, too, before his eyes lay the threat- 
ening pistol. 

It is impossible to conceive the agony of the barber. He felt as 
if confined in the magic circle of some enchanter, whose power he 
could not escape from. His strength was now nearly exhausted ; 
he no longer had any will, and each movement of his body was in 
direct opposition to what he wished to do. If he stopped a mo- 


ment, the never-ending “ Lather away !” resounded in his ears ; if 


he wanted to take his razor, he was prevented by this ery; and if 
he refused to shave him, he ran the risk of being shaved himself. 
“Lather away!’ cried the stranger, with a stentorian voice, 
thrusting his fingers in the curls of his thick black hair, and open- 
ing, as he smiled, an enormous large mouth. 
~“T cannot any longer,” at length said the barber, letting his 


hands fall with weariness and fatigue. 
“You cannot any more, do you say, my old man? I will cure 


you of that. Come, take some drops of this wonderful liqnor— 
the elixir of Mephistophiles, the friend of Dr. Faust.” And as 
he said this, he drew from his pocket a bottle of red liquor, un- 
corked it, and before the barber knew what he was doing, he forced 
him to swallow half of it. ‘‘ Now lather away,” continued he, 


“there is nothing like it.”’” Confounded by the rapidity of this 
action, the poor man had no time to reflect, and dipping the brush 


again into the soap, continued as before. Revived by what he had 
swallowed, he felt new life diffused in all his members, whilst the 
little man unceasingly cried, Lather away 

The college clock had struck the hour of eleven nearly half 
an hour before, and midnight approached. The barber con- 
tinued his unlimited task, and the stranger his eternal vocifera- 
tions. The “Lather away, my old man!” constantly came from 
, his lips, regularly accompanied with a deep sigh of despair ex- 
haled from the barber’s breast; finally, the darkness became so 
great, that the latter could hardly see his brush and soap-box. 
The lamp, after throwing some glimmers from its vacillating light, 
like a dying meteor, at length went out. In the fireplace a few 
red coals remained, sending forth but little heat and a very feeble 


light. The room was lighted only by the pale rays of the moor. 


The agonies of the barber increased with the darkness ; his hand 
could scarcely hold the brush, which he managed at hazard, some- 
times touching the stranger’s face, and sometimes missing it. But 
though the clock had struck the midnight hour, he gave no sign of 
fatigue ; his constant theme still continued, “ Lather away!” An- 
other half hour passed, and the terrible and supernatural accent of 
the little man became less shrill. He appeared to sleep, and his 
“ Lather away ” was repeated at longer imtervals, and in a hollow 
voice. Soon he was asleep and began to snore. From time te 
time a prolonged murmur, “ Lather away,” came from his mouth 
as from the bottom of atomb. A cloud having eclipsed the moon, 
the deepest obscurity reigned in the room, and the barber wae 
seized with unspeakable terror. 

His house opened upon the cemetery of the college, surrounded 
on all sides by high walls, and regularly closed every evening. 
All combined to render his position most perilous. The perplexity 
of the barber had attained the highest point. What he suffered 
was really beyond his strength, and he felt that he should fall 
senseless upon the floor. Still, suffering had even given him some 
courage, and suddenly turning round, he rapidly walked to the 
door, intending to escape. 

But, alas! he had hardly stepped upon the threshold when a 
ery, “ Lather away!” struck his ears like a clap of thunder, and 
he stopped perfectly motionless. His resolution was shaken, he 
returned to his task, and began to moisten the little man’s chin as 
heretofore. ‘The cries of the little man then became more violent 


than they were the preceding half hour. His sleep seemed dis- 


turbed, and he again commenced his old habit of singing, whist- 
ling and laughing in a fearful manner. 

“Lather away!’ continued he, with his insupportable sneering. 
“You are not weary, I hope, my old man? Do you wish a sec- 
ond potion of my elixir?” 

“We need light rather more than elixir,” replied the barber, 


with some effort. 


“ Ah, well, we shall not want light. Here are two which are 
sufficient for you.” 

The barber started and drew back astonished. In the midst of 
the darkness he saw two glittering eyes fixed on him; they were 
those of the little man. Beneath their reflection, his cheeks be- 
came a deep scarlet ; his thick hair seemed transformed into black 
serpents, and when he laughed, his mouth and throat seemed like 
the opening of a fiery furnace. The sight of such a terrible spec- 
tacle froze the blood in the poor barber’s veins. He saw safety 
only in flight ; and throwing far from him his brush and soap-box, 
he endeavored to rush to the door, murmuring, in the anguish of 
despair, “ Lord, Lord, have compassion upon me! I have shaved 
the evil one!” 


Recovering a little of his strength, he darted across the ceme- 


tery; he sprang over tombstones, hillocks, graves, and all that ap- 
peared in his way. But hardly half a minute after his flight, his 
ears again heard the stranger’s frightful bursts of laughter, and his 
horrible cry, “ Lather away!’ He heard footsteps behind him, 
and tried to redouble his efforts, but in vain; turning round he 
saw the little man, his face covered with lather, the napkin under 


his chin, and the pistol in his hand. 
In despair the barber directed his steps towards the clock-tower, 


which was open. Entering, he tried to close the door behind him ; 
the other followed him, while our fugitive rapidly mounted the 
staircase of the tower. At the top there was a door opening on 
|. an exterior terrace. Could he reach it he was saved. Vain hope! 
when he sprang on the terrace, the little man arrived there at the 
same moment. Above them, one hundred and thirty feet, rose 
the arrow on the church; below stretched an abyss still deeper. 
The barber stood back as far as possible, his teeth chattering, and 
his knees trembling with fright. 

“ Ah!” cried his persecutor, “ what do you think now, old man? 
Lather away! Come, lather me until six in the morning, it is 
only five now. Take your brush and soap-dish. But what have 
you done with them !?” 

“T have thrown them away,” stammered the terrified barber. 


“Thrown them away! I have a mind to throw you down be- 


low, too!” 

At these words he seized the barber by the nos@, raised hia 
without effort, and held him at arm’s length outside the terrace. 
The poor man struggled and threw his long arms about, uttering 
the most horrible cries, and promising to shave the little man until 
the last moment of his life. He used the most touching arguments 


to soften the heart of his tormentor; but the little man was not to 
be affected. In fact, he opened his thumb and forefinger, which 
héld the barber, and he descended from this great height, beating 


about like one flying, sometimes his. head uppermost, and some- 
times his feet. 

During these numerous somersets, he perceived from time to 
time his adversary above him, leaning over the terrace, his face 
white with lather, holding his sides and roaring with laughter. 


At the same time he heard him rapidly atter the eternal “Lather 


away.” His sensations were dreadful as he approached the earth. 
His whole body shivered convulsively, his respiration was painful, 
his breast heaved, and he curled himself into the smallest dimen- 
sions like a snail. 

In a moment he would be crushed. Meanwhile, as he ap- 
proached the earth the movement was less rapid. Finally, it ap- 


peared so slow, that it seemed as if he was supported in the air. 


Some good angel, touched with compassion for him, had received 
him in. his arms. So, instead of being crushed to atoms, he felt 
himself softly resting upon the earth, with the sound of pleasant 
music ringing in his ears. And turning round, he felt something 
soft lying by his side—it was his wife! Worthy couple! They 
had both fallen asleep at the same time, and the barber, to his 


great joy, found he had been dreaming. 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
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THE GRAND DUKE CONSTANTINE, OF RUSSIA. 
he witnessed the | the students. A prepa 
Hon. Horace Mann, LL. 

Rosati is the heroine, and which is said to have been designed 
by the empress herself. At Fontainbleau be was treated to a ies 


ttended by | hunt, and to the exciting spectacle of the feeding of the hounds 
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ANTIOCH COLLEGE. 
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eminent for attainments in their several specialities. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
* ning nuhing reply to your question. 
ern” steamer, embracing all the particulars inquire about 
question would favelve's political discussion, 


our columns are closed. 
illustrated journals 


Q. Q.—Of course we presume | woh is our subscribers who address these 
them by reference to such 
our 


M. M.—The the hardiest that we are acquainted with ; 

years ago. It was very fine corps, bat not, we think, in existence a great 

while. The uniform was emerald 

A Supscamsen.—We bind ‘ Ballou’s ” in full gilt, strong and hand- 

somely, at $1 a volume—two volumes to the year. 

. Of course, if steam can be made available, it will completely 


Tra vetien.—We have seen it stated recently, that, in 1794, the German lan- 
of the inhabitants of Waldo- 


guage was the only one used by 
boro’, Me. 
is said to be the finest infantry 


infantry, and Austrian ca 
Srpaax.—There is no truth in 
converted to Christianity 
to teach manners. 

Deatexr.—Franklin and Foxboro’, Mass., are the we know of 
for the manufacture of straw bonnets ane 

M. D.—While in New York ou cannot do better than have your photograph 
by Meade Bros are first-rate artists. 


conducive to your ness. 
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Twetve.—We have now bound up and ready for 
delivery the twelfth volume of our “ Pictorial.” It is in the uni- 
form style, full gilt, illumined covers, and full index, forming an 
elegant parlor ornament. We have still a few complete sets from 
the beginning, the twelve volumes together forming a brilliant 
illustrated record of the times. Price for the set, $24. No private 
or public library should be without them. 


Lar ne “Ballou’s Pictorial Drawing 
Room Companion” to clergymen, school-teachers, and post- 
masters for two dollars a year. 
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SPLINTERS. 


-».. A farmer near Glasgow has tried the experiment of ma- 
nuring his cabbages with whiskey with good results. 
++» An establishment for the manufacture of champagne is 
about going into operation in San Francisco, Cal. 
-++. Halevy, the great composer, has just finished an opers at 
Paris, called La Magicienne. 
-++» The Cuban import duties on a barrel of flour amount to 
$9,85, that on corn to 40 cents a bushel. 
. Arago says that the nearest stars are distant nearly 
19,570,000,000,000 miles from the carth. 
- The speed of the comet of 1843 was eighty times faster 
- A family in Charleston, S. C., were lately saved from 
being burned by the piteous cree of domestic ct. 
- Vivier, the great horn-player, refuses to come to this 
for fear of becoming too rich and discontented. 
. Gen. Walbach, who died lately, entered the United States 
my in 1799. He was originally a German baron. 
- The greatest beer-drinking city on the face of the earth is 
Munich in 
- The ashes of Torquato Tasso were recently deposited 
- The cigar manufacturers have a great business meeting at 
lelphia on the Ist of July. 
Some workmen on a plantation in Upper Mississippi came 
family of sixty rattlesnakes. 
- The sloop-of-war Jamestown lately arrived home after 
rng sail 97,083 mils in two years. 
- Some Frenchman has written for the Porte St. Martin an 
in which Shakspoare figure 
- The corner stone of the Nursery and Child’s Hospital, 
™ To i, wa i with propia 
the Saturday Evening Gazette calle the frantic patrons of 
vnable watering-places bon-ton-folly-busters.”” 
- Pope, the actor, who was a great epicure, defined ham as 
of bacon.” 
- Vietor Hugo says that spring is the season when every- 
Conjugates the verb to love. 
‘s+s At Stewart's, New York, two Fifth Avenue gentlemen 
#500 cach far patterns. 
‘-:+ During Walker’s campaign in Nicaragua, 742 Americans 
0770 Central Americana wee killed 
fee » Among the names of persons in Bowditeh’s “ Suffolk sur- 
* are Life, Death, Scripture, Gammon, Mee and Yaw. 
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ANOTHER VICTIM. 

The demon of intemperance has just triumphed over another 
shining victim—a man gloriously endowed with intellectual gifts, 
but debased by a persistent passion for drink. Alfred De Musset, 
a man whose name has beyond the limits of his native 
France, is no more. He was of the few French poets of the 
nineteenth century—we might almost say, one of the few poets of 
France. His verse was exquisitely polished and melodious, and 
his ideas were vivid and original. His dramatic trifles—proverbes 
—were models of grace, and will probably keep the French stage 
for many years. So, too, his novelettes were such as no other 
man of the present day could write. So popular were his produc- 
tions, that publishers gave ten times their weight in gold for his 
manuscripts. Hetrel paid him three hundred dollars a sheet, 
and Dr. Veron gave him a thousand dollars a novelette. But 
if his poetical talents were rare for a Frenchman, so was his 
death, for very few, or scareely any educated Frenchmen die of 
intemperance. 

De Musset was born in 1810, and educated at the same college 
with the Duke of Orleans, son of Louis Philippe, of whom he be- 
came the intimate friend. His rising efforts were encouraged by 
Victor Hugo and the circle that surrounded him. But from the 
very outset of his literary career, his Helicon was the brandy- 
bottle. When the proprietor of the Revue des Deux Mondes pressed 
him for “copy,” he would reply, “Send me fifty francs and a 
bottle of brandy, and I'll send you something to-morrow.” When 
he received a large sum of money, he would squander it in dissi- 
pation, then live on bread and onions till he had earned another 
supply by his pen, to be dissipated in the same way. The latter 
part of his life was passed principally in the Café de la Regence, 
“where he would frequently play chess twelve and sixteen hours 
absinthe, until he was beastly stupid.” 

What a career for a man of letters! More than once he had 
opportunities of marrying accomplished, beautiful, and wealthy 
women ; but while the silken Bends <f-Mymen 4id net his 
imagination, he shrunk: the: imperative diti 
ment of the bottle; that he could not consent to. The demon of 
alcohol had made him his bond slave. And thus he lived on— 
his intellect fading before his vitality gave out. To the last he 
presented a semblance of perfect health, but it was a mere external 
delusion—he sank all at once and expired. Handsome, gifted, of 
aristocratic manners, courted and flattered—he deliberately chose 
his career, and died a suicide—for his intemperance was just as 
much a suicide, as if he had resorted to the quicker operation of 
the knife or poison. May his death deter other men of genius 
from following in his fatal footsteps ! 


DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


The English nagjow Bas lately less a man of mark in Douglas 
Jerrold, steagy-teller, and genuine wit, and 
humorist. He was @1fe of that brilliant coterie which made 
“Punch” a great moral and political pewer. In all the forms of 
literature that he cultivated, he expressed vigorous thoughts in 
sterling Saxon English, resembling in that particular, rather the 
wits of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, than the writers 
of the nineteenth. His collected works fill about eight closely 
printed volumes—but his best things, the flashes of a wit like that 
of Wycherley, Congreve, Vanbrugh, and Sheridan, were never 
. They were uttered in small social circles, for the great 
clubs of London were reluctant to admit him from a fear of the 
keenness of his satire, the shafts of which flew right and left, at 
high and low. As a writer in “ Punch,” he is perhaps best known 
by his inimitable “Caudle Lectures,” and by his “Story of a 
Feather ;” as a dramatist, by those popular pieces, the “Rent 
Day ” and “ Black-eyed Susan.” The latter is one of the best 
nautical dramas on the stage, and has a true sea smack, for the 
author was a sailor in the early days of his career. He was a man 
of great versatility, and has left a gap in the ranks of the literary 
fraternity not easily filled up. 


+ > 


Tas Frac or our Unton.—Any person desiring to see this 
favorite family weekly paper, has only to drop us a line to that 
effect, and a copy will be sent without charge by return of mail, 
full of choice and original matter—tales, sketches, poems, wit and 
humor, domestic matters, curious items, and a floral department, 
besides editorials and general miscellany. It is considered by 
thousands the best miscellaneous weekly in the country. 


Great Enrerrrise.—T. B. Peterson, of Philadelphia, pub- 
lished Dickens’s “Little Dorritt,” complete, in advance of all 
competitors on this side of the Atlantic, paying for the advance 
copy the liberal sum of two thousand dollars. Mr. Peterson pub- 
lishes Dickens’s works in eighteen different styles, some of them 
very elegant, while the cheapest are neat and legible. 

Gaw. Watxer.— Whatever may be thought of this gentleman, 
it is certain that he has one merit—that of making short speeches. 
imitates the laconism of 


around” ameng the wheat and other grain crops in Maryland, 

Wiuarenown.—Umbrellas have “riz” in consequence of the 
enormous consumption ot whalebone employed for the inflation 
of skirts. 
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AMERICANS ABROAD. 

An immense number of Americans ‘are travelling in Europe, 
and the number is constantly augmenting, in fact a perfect faror 
for seeing foreign parts seems to have seized on individuals and 
families—the Potiphars are going to study fashion and manners at 
Paris, the Wigginses to stretch on the banks of the Rhine, the 
Higginses to climb Mont Blanc, and the Mammons to explore 
Constantinople and the Black Sea. 


Very many of these pleasure-seeking immigrants go abroad with- 
out any definite object, and without any suitable preparation. 
Among the hoary monuments of antiquity, knowing nothing of 
the past, the prattle of valets de place, couriers, and ciceroni will 
fall upon listless ears. Among piles of splendid architecture, and 
galleries of painting, and sculpture, they will find it difficult to 
simulate enthusiasm ; speaking no foreign language, they will be 
ruthlessly fleeced by hotel-keepers, garcons and kellners ; and pur- 
chase repentance at a heavy cost, and return home to pronounce 
European travel a humbug. It is not those who are best fitted to 
profit by travel who always enjoy the opportunity. Many men of 
culture, taste and accomplishment, theoretically acquainted with 
the glories of the old world, and longing to realize their day-dreams, 
are compelled by the res angusta domi—by the lack of time or 
money, to remain at home, while noodles invade Europe by bat- 
talions. But this is in the nature of things. 

There are few people, however, who do not reap some profit from 
European travel. Among the infallible results to all our country- 
men of visiting the old world, is the rendering of them more in- 
tensely American—giving them a thoroughly realizing sense of the 
precious advantages Americans enjoy. The crushing character of 
despotism is forced upon the mind of the most thoughtless at every 
step abroad—it meets them at the threshold of the Continent in 
the vexation of passports, and stares them in the face in minor 
ways and shapes at every turn. Here a traveller misses a train or 
a steamship because his passport has not been viséd, there he is 
rébbed of a favorite book because it contains the expression of free 
thoughts. The American who comes home full of such experi- 
ences, and who undertakes to prattle about the beauty of any gov- 
ernment upheld by bayonets, is unworthy of the name he bears 
and the race he belongs to. All who can should visit Europe once 
at least, to learn to be the prouder of their native land. 

Excorinc.—The practice of calling for a repetition of long and 
difficult songs, is certainly cruel and illiberal. Punch ridicules it 
by telling of a cockney who encored a display of fireworks at 
Cremorne gardens. 
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To Hr raat natn, EtTc.—The King of Belgium has lately 
drawn the highest prize—30,000 pounds—in the Austrian lottery. 
We hed rather it had been a Belgian cobbler. 


A Port marrizp.—Alexander Smith, the youthful and re- 
nowned English poet, has just married a lady with a little fortune. 
Before this he was in easy circumstances. 


NgevER wronc.—That man is never wrong, who as long as he 
lives, lives for others, and not for himself. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rt. Rev. Bishop Eastburn, Mr. Frederick R. Sears to Miss 
Albertina Homer Shelton; by Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. David B. Hastings to Miss 
Hannah R. Bicknell; by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. William A. Everett to Miss 
Ann J. Stevens; by Rev. Mr. Sykes, Mr. Francis W. Bird to Miss Emma J. 
Bird; by Rev. Mr. Johnson, Mr. Joseph Breckenridge to Miss Martha A. _ 
Thomas; by Rev. Mr. Barnard, Mr. Murdock McGregor to Miss Martha J. 
Spear.—At Cambridge, by Rev. Dr. Albro, Mr. William Evans to Miss Martha 
J. Cooper.—At Somerville, by Rey Mr. Emerson, Mr. Benjamin 8. Binney, of 
East Cambridge, to Miss Georgiana R. Williams.—At Watertown, by Rev. Mr. 
Bradford, Mr. William Hastings to Miss Jennie Joanna Wight.—At Lynn, by 
Rev. Mr. Degen, Mr. Henry D. Degen, of Boston, to Miss Annie M. Lloyd.— 
At Beverly, by Rev. Mr. Nichols, Mr. Charles T. Story, of Newton Corner, to 
Miss Caroline W. Wallace.—At Stoughton, by Rev. Mr. Dennis, Mr. Jonathan 
R. Holbrook to Mrs. Mary E. Upham.—At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Ver- 
milye, Mr. Henry Wildes to Miss Alice Bridges—At Rowley, by Rev. Mr. 
Pike, Mr. James H. Brown to Miss Mary Abby Johnson.—At Pepperell, 
Rev. Mr. Babbidge, Dr. Francis A. Howes, of Newburyport, to Miss Mary 
Lewis.—At Lowell, Mr. James Spence to Miss Letetia Scott.—At Springfield, 
by Rev. Mr. Tiffany, Mr. Samuel! Barker to Miss Areline Wheelock. 


DEATHS. 


Mary city, Mr. Watson, 61 
* Shaker, 34 idow 


Miss Anastasia. Cummings, 20; Mrs. 
Mather, 71; Mr. Charles of 


East ‘Abington, Miss len Pool, 20.—At North Abington, Miss Mary Cough- 
lan, 26.—At —— Mrs. Joanna E. Thayer, 32.—At Haverhill, Miss Han- 
nah George, 84 Dea. David Folsom, 74.—At Newburyport, Mr. William H. 
Burbank, 3; Joseph Bushee, 73; Nancy Worces- 


ter, Mrs. Martha Hardy, 28 ; Jesse W. Goodrich, , .—At Taunton, 
Widow Elizabeth Crockett, 85;'Mr. Charles Lawton, 57.—At Westboro’, Dr. 
Benjamin Pond, 68.—At Pittsfield, Ebenezer Squier, 88; Mr. Solomon Rob- 


bins, 33; Miss 
Nantucket, Mr. Robert Coffin 
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Mrs. Grill is very ill. : 
And nothing can ber, 
| Unless she sees the ; 
And waddles through the Louvre. 
is owing to the haste with which they are executed. | 
Scsuesaw.—A market-gardener in New Jersey is said to have cleared $7100 | : 
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R ou are making a comfortable living on your farm, we should not 
advise you to immigrate. At your 7”. and with your associations, we é 
should not think that a removal would be - 
C. C., Billeriea.—It is too late now to think : 
be done in the fall, about the time the leaves begin to fall. Mr. George 
Wilson, at South Malden, Mass., has the largest stock of pear-trees in this 
vicinity . 
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irmingham, England, 68; 
of H. N. Sleeper, Mr. nder, 
— Harding, 72; Mr. William C. B. Parsons, 41.—At Dorchester, Mrs. 
’ Abby Elwell, 45.—At Dedham, Mr. John Doggett, formerly of Boston, 76.— 3 
At Medford, Mr. William Butters, 68.—At Brookline, Mrs. Sarah, wife of Mr. 
Joseph V. Bacon, 72.—At North Andover, Mr. Charles Furber. 39.—At Marl- :; 
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Ne. 22 Winter Street, Bos tow. 
all 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
MY HEART IS TRUE TO THEE. 


BY J. DAY BARRON. 


0, lady, take the boon I bring, 
Poor though the offering be ; 

Whate’er have been my wanderings, 
My heart is true to thee. 


As when, upon the mighty ship, 
That sails the trackless sea, 

The needle turns toward the pole, 
Se turns my heart to thee. 


The voice of fame may fill my ear 
With soothing flattery ; 

But still amid the jarring world 
My heart will turn to thee. 


Sorrow may chill this beating heart, 
Till, like the Arctic sea, 

It has no warmth withie its core 
For aug ht on earth but thee. 


And when my pulse grows still in death, 
And sets my spirit free, 

My heart. with one last feeble throb, 
Shall show its love for thee. 


THE OXLY CHILD. 
Pretty boy! 

Tie was my only child—how fair he looked 
In the white garment that evcircied him! 
"Twas like a marble slumber—and when we 
Laid him beneath the grecn earth in his bed, 
1 thought my heart was breaking ; yet I lived, 
But I am weary now.—Barry 


THE MOTHER. 


O, pale grew that mother, and heavy her heart, 

For she knew her fair boy from this world must depart ; 

That his bright locks must fade in the night of the tomb, 

Ere the autumn winds withered the summer's rich bloom.—Mars. Sawymr. 


Evitor's Easy Chair. 
GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


We enjoyed an agreeable call from N. P. Willis to-day, whose healthful com- 
piexion and cheerful spirits gave us an elevated idea of his Idlewild home, as 
being a spot where one might gain a lengthened lease of life. Mr. Willis may 
now erect his household gods about him. with a reasonable hope of living to 
wear the “silvered livery of advised age.” Is there a man in this country 
who has written himself so closely into the hearts of the people, as the editor 
of the Home Journal?......The Chicago Journal, after reviewing the grain 
prospects of Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin, comes to the conclusion that 
the yield will be abundant. Yet one shal! hear plenty of croaking before 
harvest-time. It is the interest of a certain class to grumble about short 
crops......When will travellers in railroad cars learn prudence? Dr. C. D. 
Lewis, professor in the Eclectic Medical College at Cincinnati, had his skull 
fractured on the Wheeling Railroad, by imprudently thrusting it out of the 
car while passing Board Tree Tunnel, and will die. He was going to Cincin- 
nati on the great opening excursion. .... . The butchers of Philadelphia think 
they can import cattle from Venezuela, and so afford to sell beef at about one 
half the present rates...... Hamilton, the artist, has been engaged for several 
months past with Col. Fremont, getting up the drawings to illustrate the new 
work of the explorer, which will soon be issued. Blackwood speaks of Hamil- 
ton’s illustrations of Dr. Kane’s work, as being among the best ever attempted 
on either continent. ..... Thirty-three yards of silk is a full dreas pattern for 
8 lady—so that crinoline must be increasing, in spite of the predictions of its 
speedy downfall...... At Pilgrim Hall, Plymouth, there is « cabinet inlaid 
with pearl that once belonged to Peregrine White, the first Yankee. The first 
Yankee! What a proud distinction! Of course, Peregrine invented whittling 
end swapping jackknives...... The national field trial of agricultural imple- 
ments, under the auspices of the United States Agricultural Society, took 
place at Syracuse, New York, between the 6th and l6th of July. Splendid 
gold medais were offered fur the best reaper, mower, and reaper and mower 
combined, besides many minor prizes... ... Canada is no more exempt from 
rogues than any other quarter of the globe The other day, we see, the mes- 
senger of the British Bank at Quebec, Mr. Robertson, had his pocket picked 
of $7200, in the streets of that city, the rogue getting off undetected. .....A 
eurious discovery has been made lately by an English chemist. He finds that 


an import omp t part of London milk is sheep's brains, prepared by 
seme unknown process. and converted into milk—so that the old charges 
about the use of chalk are slanders on the honest milkmen. .....Great works 
are going on al) over this great country. A bridge across the Ohio River, op- 
posite Louisvilie, bas been contracted for, and will be built during the present 
summer......Gen. Walker and staff have been lionized pretty extensively 
since their return to the United States. ..... One hundred fowls, of a choice 
breed, belonging to James Wilson, of Yonkers. New York, were poisoned by 
arsenic, lately, #0 that many of them died.and the remainder were only saved 
by theexeoss of the dose. The sow! deed is supposed to have been done by a 
boy for revenge. That boy deserves to grow up tos man,and then marry and 
be hep-pecked...... Broadway, New York, is now cleaned by private enter- 
prise...... We learn from Porter's Spirit of the Times, that the celebrated 
trotters, Prince and Lantern. have been matched to trot two miles, aod re- 
peat, to wagons, over the Union Course, on the 22d of September, for 65000. 
They are also matched to trot three miles and repeat, over the same course, 
on the 224 of September. for the same amount. H. Woodruff drives Prince, 
and George Spicer takes change of Lantern; so that there is fine sport for the 
lovers of horsefiesh in prospective ..... The hard case of a young widow with 
20,000, compelled to give up her property if she married again, has beep 
going the rounds of the papers. To offset it, the Sandy Hill Herald relates 
how « gentleman residing in the town of Grantville, Washington county, died 
recentiy, and willed his wife a handsome sum, stipulating iv his will that, in 
case she married again, the sum was to be doubled! “ And,” pathetically 
adds the Herald, “may the grass ever be green upon his grave!”...... Vol- 
taire once met Pierre, his mortal enemy in debate, atan evening party. He 
immediately int d the hostess that he should leave instantly, unless 
Pierre should agree to speak not more than three words duriug the evening. 
The latter consented, aud remained silent uuder the abuse of Lis antagonist. 
As the company were about separating, Voltaire remarked, in hie conversa- 
tion, that, upon s certain occasion, being quite famished, be had eaten more 
waters than & slew of the Philistines. “ And with the same iustru- 


meut,” immediately wetoried Pierre... .. The London Examiner gets off the 
following seutence :-—There is 6 numerous and anuable section of the public in 
and America that seems to enjoy Looks iv inverse proportion their 


discord, strife, contention, hatred, malice and all uncharitableness 
be desirable. The boy spake the “ words of truth and soberness,”’ 
when he said, “ Don’t speak so cross; there’s no use in it.”—J 


publican Farmer 


> 


wit, when the intent is that they shall edify. This may depend upon some ¢ + ; = 
lingering unorthodox faith in the merit of self-mortification, or upon a habit Choice Wiscellary, & 
of looking on vivacity as something secular, and prosiness as something that 
sacred. .....When the celebrated Dr. Cox was in Paris, he preached a tempe- Piote 
Trance sermon in the French language toa numerous body of parishioners, UE AND TOU! @ INCIDENT. besid 
and at the close of his animadversions, ame ACY his anes byes 7-084 The Glasgow Christian News gives the following as no fiction, perac 
to eschew everything else but “‘ the water of life,” or “eau de vie,” which | but thy lain truth :—“ A young man and his wife were preparing sendi 
happens to be the French designation for brandy. ..... The New York Sunday | to atte a Christmas party at the house of a friend some miles = 
Courter remarks very truly:—A man with three hundred thousand dollars | distant. ‘Henry, my dear husband, don’t drink too much at the 
can make believe he is a millionaire, if he only understands the priuciples of rty, to-day; you will promise me, wont you?’ said she, putting 
credit; and it is by such means that so many have the reputation of being Ker hand upon his brow, and raising her eyes to his face with a 
worth incalculable fortunes. ..... The London Times thus speaks of our great | pleading smile. ‘No, Millie, I wil not, you may trust me,’ R 
steam frigate, which lately created such a sensation on the “other side:”— | And he wyapped his infant boy in a soft blanket, and they de- 
The construction of the Niagara was intrusted by acclamation to Mr. Steers, | scended. The horses were soon prancing over the turf, and a gree 
the builder of the celebrated clipper yacht America. In building her he had | pleasant pete oh beguiled 4 way. . ‘Now, don’t yy your have 
four conflicting purposes to reconcile—to make her a good gun boat, good sea mise,’ whi e young wife as they up the steps, gone 
boat, good sailer, and good steamer. The result is the Niagara—in design, a oor thing !—she was the wife of a man w plowed te Mahan of } 
kind of compromise, and which leaves her the fastest sailer in the world, one | the wine when red. 
of the fastest steamers, a fine sea boat, and a very good manof-war......The | departing drew near, and the wife descended from the ujper ond 
Earl of Oxford, an English nobleman, was invited lately to preside over a | Chamber to join her husband. A pang shot through her trusting 
meoting of the Norwich Bible Society, and declined on account of his charac- | heart as she met him, for he was intoxicated—he had broken his mor 
ter, rebuking them for having made the offer to s notorious gamester and | Promise. Silently they rode homeward, save when the drunken very 
y rae a“ i man broke into snatches of song or unmeaning laughter. But the | 
turf-man...... turn up in queer places. Two valuable A pees tlem: 
wife rode on, her babe pressed closely to her ioe heart. ‘ Give 
specimens were lately found in the crop of ® pea-hen, which was purchased | 110 the baby, Millie; I can’t trust you with him,” he said, as th used 
on Cho West on Che approached a dark and swollen stream. After some hesitation, from 
ing-room has lately beon opened to the public of London at the British Mu- | sie resigned her first born—her darling babe, closely wrapped ina MN uri 
scum. The great blanket—to his arms. Over the dark waters he noble 
man named w e » lately, steed safely bore them, and when they reached the bank, the 
born at Leuwarden, in 1745, and served in the Swiss army for some time; sub- | mother asked for the child. With wach ae and tenderness ho there 
quently he entered the French service, and made the campaign in Egypt | placed the bundle in her arms; but when she clasped it to her and 
under Napoleon. He possessod all his faculties up to the last hour...... The | arms, no babe was there! It had slipped from the blanket, and the Rive 
complaint of the French government against that of Chine arises, it is said, | drunken father knew it not. A wild shrick from the mother his { 
not only from the execution of a French missionary, named Chapdeline, but | aroused him, and he turned around justin time to see the little , » 
because the mandarin who committed that act of barbarity caused the treaty | roxy face rise one moment above the dark waters, then sink for fam tbiev 
signed between France and the Celestial Empire to be solemnly burntona | ever. What a spectacle! The idol of his heart gone—gone for. fessic 
pile of wood...... One of our exchanges speaks of Gibson, the famous scul) ever—and that by his own intemperance! The anguish of the It is 
tor,as an American. He isa genuine John Bull. We have sculpt ugh the ’ and the remorse of the father, are better imagined than cially 
(by the Powers!) to give England all that belongs to her...... The appropria- | described. ’ 
tions made from the Connecticut State Treasury, during the past five years, ~ morn 
for honevolent, literary and patriotic purposes, show the handsome aggregate THEY HAVE NO HOMES. made 
of $268,966 96, which is very creditable to the Charter Oak State...... It is If we look well into the causes of the increase of crime, and the betw 
difficult to believe that a man was recently arrested in Albany on a charge of | growing corruption and immorality in our great commercial me- prem 
stealing his daughter's ear-rings to bet on a dog-fight...... Dr. McCartney | tropolis, we cannot fail to perceive one of the conditions of existence living 
“knew an instance where a pitchfork had been driven into the eye of aman, | in that city, which undoubtedly exercises an important influence. 
had pierced the brain, and fixed itself so firmly at the top of his head, that it | The people of New York have not room to live comfortably, nor pated 
was obliged to be hammered out from the opposite bone; and the man’s men- | even decently. The mass of the population, as well as many Capt 
tal functions never were disturbed by it, and he recovered and lived for some | whose circumstances are considered good, have to exist in quar habit 
time.” If one knows of a harder head upon record, we should be glad to be | ters 80 confined as to cause many deficiencies which good morals able. 
informed of the fact......Am Arab proverb runs, “THe is a wise man who | require. They are crowded into dwellings in such numbers as to Scoti 
makes to-morrow from to-day.” The meaning is obvious. ..... A distinguish- | Tender the air unwholesome, and to forbid purification. Neither ae 
ed French agriculturist, M Auguste de Gasparin, has succeeded in raising | Physical nor moral health can exist where people are packed into nenb 
127 tons of beets to the acre. .... ‘The population of California is estimated at | ®Partments too contracted to afford the ordinary comforts and ij out. - 
507,000, of whom 382,000 are Americans, and the rest Mexicans, Indians and | Conveniences of life. There is nothing like home in such dwellings a fan 
Ofte ga, the Chinese ave the mest numerous, number- —nothing like the social and friendly intercourse, and fireside 
sony ae : amusements and recreations, which make home happy under other 
ing 38,000. The French number 15,000, the Irish and Germans, about 10,000 : Tt di f 1 families int dwelling time 
tuded contract for the mail | Ccumstances. The crowding of several families into a dwelling 
an gestansten-qenceal fit but for one, gives rise to bickerings which destroy anything like lated 
route between San Antonio and San Diego with James E. Birch, of Secra- | -oticfaction in the domestic circle. One consequence of this man- eens 
mento, California, which commenced on the first of July, at the rate of | nor of life is seen in the fondness of the New Yorkers for public 
$149,800 per annum. The distance is 1500 miles, and the service will be | amusements. Many of them regard their dwellings as merely fy D* 
semi-monthly...... The Sultan of Turkey has given his decoration of the | places to eat and sleep in. ‘They spend their hours of recreation, MB serm< 
second class (the Majidich) to Dr. Edward Wild, of Boston, for his valuable | as well as business, away from their unattractive places of abode. there 
services as staff surgeon under Omar Pacha, in Circassia. .... Rev. Matthew | Another pernicious result of this manner of living is seen in the uiel 
Lassiter, a resident of Napa Valicy, California, was recently tried and con- | desire of families to live in hotels and boarding-hoyses. Nineteen- pulp 
victed on the charge of unlawfully uniting in marriage a lady under eighteen | twentieths of the people here cannot afford the expense of a home; New 
years of age. The jury found a verdict of guilty, and fixed the damage at | and those who might are too much bent on making a display of the se 
“two bits.” The fine was paid by the husband. Perhaps he'll marryanother | their wealth to think of what makes real happiness. Certain phy: portes 
of the same sort...... Professor D. Barton Ross, well known in Louisiana and | sical comforts and conveniences, as well as room, are utterly necer of 90 
the South as the author of “ The Southern Speaker,” “Southern Fifth Read- | 8ary for the proper home education of children; where these ar ’ 
er,” ete., attempted to it suicide at his hotel in Petersburg, Virginia, | Wanting, the morals of a community must suffer.—Home Journal. ae 
lately, by taking chloroform and stabbing himself in the breast. He was for- + > States 
tunately discovered, and medical aid promptly summoned. Pecuniary diffi- THE FARMER’S DAUGHTER AND THE ROBBER. involy 
culties and ill success in giving lectures, it is supposed, induced him to com- Cy 
utethoan. — Letters from Havana report that the dreaded yellow fever A farmer living a few miles from Easton, sent his daughter on ta p 
has made its appearance in the harbor, and bas already carried off many vie- | DOrseback to that town, to procure from the bank smaller notes in 
tims...... The young wife of a cana)-boat captain attempted to poison herself ——— = of one hundred dollars. When she ere: © pa 
ef domestic ere, the b was shut, and she endeavored to effect her object Bons 1 
by offering it at several stores, but could not get her note changed and ¢ 
She had not gone far on her return, when a stranger rode up 10 
restored life fier she had fallen into s comatose state. We have heard of | the side of her horse, and accosted her with so much politeness, the 1 
whipping to death,” but this lady, was whipped'ée ... A | that she had not the slightest suspicion of any evil intention on past v 
sister of M. Kossuth, the Hungarian, is keeping boarding-school at Scotch | his part. After riding a mile or two, employed in very social cor MM that c 
Plains, in New Jersey. Madame Som has been several years in this coun- versation, they came to a very retired part of the road, and the and 
try, and, though in straitened t ; has evinced much energy of | gentleman commanded her to give him the bank note. It was I 
character. ..... The Transcript says, e friend, whose residence is on the west- | with some difficulty that she could be made to believe him it To sa 
ern side of Charles Street, overlooking the bay. can see from his back windows | earnest, as his demeanor had been very friendly ; but the we sh 
twenty-four churches, in ten different towns and villages, not reckoning in | tion of a pistol placed the matter beyond a doubt, and she yielded suppo 
those belonging to Boston. Such o view in a large city cannot often be | to necessity. Just as she held the note to him, a sudden puff of cultur 
tehed...... Madame Gassaniga bas abandoned her idea of leaving this | wind blew it into the road, and carried it gently several yard | 
country for the present, and will sing at Philadelphia in the fall. Itis said | from them. ‘The discourteous knight alighted to overtake it, and water 
that she will spend the summer at Long Branch. We can ill spare her just | the lady whipped her horse to get out of his power, and the othe Vent t 
yet.... .The Charleston, South Carolina, Typographical Society bas pur- | horse, which had been left standing by her side, started off with 
chased two adjoining lots, eligibly located, in the Magnolia Cemetery ys her. His owner fired a pistol, whic only tended to increase the 
place of sepulture for its members, and for others connected with the pro- | Speed of all parties—and the lady arrived safely at home with tht Fu 
fession......A woman, in one of the towns of New Hampshire, who had been ~~ a place 
usband finding asleep ac 
one day, quistly sewed him | of counterfeit bank notes, fifteen hundred dollars in good mone! 
n the bed-clothes, and then gave him a tremendous thrashing. This speci- The bh rye addled d ‘bridled, wat consis 
man eas es xe horse was a good one, and when saddled and bridled, 
a thought to be worth as much at least as the bank note that wi Cral— 
stolen.— Pennsylvanian. gauze, 
“DON’T SPEAK SO CROSS!” +202 broad, 
“ Don’t speak so cross!” said one little boy, in the street, to an- A FROG STORY. Three 
other. “Don’t speak so cross !—there’s no use in it!” We hap- One is half inclined to accept as indubitable what Elian tells OM iron } 
pened to be passing at the time, and hearing the injunction, or | of the water snakes and frogs in Egypt. ‘The former have, he HME to le 
rather exhortation—for it was made in an exhortatory manner— | forms us, a passionate liking for frogs—that is, for devouring aM 
we set the juvenile speaker down as an embryo philosopher. In | digesting them. No one knows this better than the frog j and #® 
sooth, the point involved in the boyish difficulty which made oc- | cordingly, when the two meet in a pond, wonderful is the cunnilt Sen 
casion for the remark, he might probably be considered at matu- | which ensues. Your water-snake glides ap, as if intentionless did no 
rity. What more could Solomon have said on the occasion! | evil, but our other slimy friend is quite aware of the designs of # riotous 
True, he has put it on record, that a “soft answer turneth away | passionless looking snake. He makes for the nearest twig, sei I show 
wrath ;” and this being taken as trae—and everybody knows it to | it, and carries it across his mouth, and then fearlessly approac™ 
be so—it is evidence in favor of the superiority of the law of kind- | the hydra, The latter now makes at the frog with open Sees; 
ness over that of wrath. But our young strect philosopher said | the twig across the frog’s mouth is much wider than the jaw? Pro 
pretty much the same thing substantially, when he said, “Don’t | the snake, and he can by no possibility swallow the much desir fortune 
sposk 80 cross; there’s no use in it.” On the contrary, it invari- | frog. The latter looks down tis enemy's throat from the outeé™ make j 
y does much harm. Iso man angry’? It inflames his ire still | holds fast by the protecting twig and laughs. The water-sni J 
more, and confirms in his eumity him who, by a kind word and a | tries again and again, He glides round his anticipated viet 
gentle and pleasing demeanor, might be converted into a friend, | but the frog always contrives to keep him in view; and the end@ Sua 
It is, im fact, an addition of fuel to the flame already kindled. | every attempt is, that the foiled snake finds the bar carried by "HB awn: 
And what do you gain by it? Nothing desirable, certainly, unlers rn, 


anticipatory victim lying across his open jaws, and the frog ° 
more laughing down his throat. The hydra at length gives up 
despair, and “ froggy,” plumping into a safe spot, where he kno® 
his kindred are assembled, tolls bis exciting tale, and raises 6 

din of croaking congratulations. —Dr, Doran, 
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BALLOU’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


Easy Dowz.—There is not « village or town in the country so small, but 

that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for ‘‘ Ballou’s 

: Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured for each at Two DOLLARS 4 year, 

besides a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any 

person desiring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, by 
; sending us a line to that effect. 
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Evitorial Melange. 


u Railway track seales are made at St. Johnsbury, Vt., for the 
» great Russian railway between St. Petersburg and Moscow. Two 
have lately been sent ont, and a mechanic from the factory has 
‘ gone to put them up.—— In Cincinnati, lately, a little daughter 
mn of Mr. Barnard, on George Street, while standing in a neighbor’s 
ad yard, was leaped upon by a large and fierce cat, from a tree above, 
and very badly scratched and bitten by the animal, which acted 
more like a young tiger than one of its own kind. The child is 
very seriously injured, and may lose one of its eyes. —— A gen- 
tleman of Salem has an umbrella, still in good order, which he has 
used on all proper occasions for forty-sevén years. He imported it 
mM, from Liverpool in the year 1810, and it has been serviceable 
during all the intervening period. —— Dr. John Neilson, the old- 
est and one of the most eminent physicians of New York, died 


~ there lately, at the age of 83 years.——— There are one hundred 
ler and thirty men now employed on Fort Knox, on the Penobscot 
he River. A half million of dollars has already been expended on 
ie this fort, and it will require as much more to complete it. —~ The 
™ thieves in Philadelphia have attained to an effrontery in the pro- 
or- fession which the brethren elsewhere can hardly pretend to as yet. 
he It is a practice with them now to tear off street door-plates, espe- 
on cially silver ones. As many as forty plates were missing one 
morning, lately. Some of the plates being all silver, the thieves 
made quite a haul, There is to be a horse show near Albany 
the between the 10th and 20th of September, at which, it is said, that 
ne- premiums of not less than $20,000 will be offered. There are 
nce living at Marblehead, at the present time, a family of six persons, 
“ two brothers and four sisters, whose average age is 79 1-2 years. 
BY Capt. Elkins, the eldest of the family, is 87, and is in the regular 
\ar- habit of going out in the bay fishing, when the weather is suit- 
nuls able. —— Larger outfits than usual have been made from Nova 
a Scotia for the Labrador fishery the present season; and from Lu- 
nto nenburg county alone, no less than seventy vessels have been fitted 
and out. —— They tell of a cow up in Maine, which last year supplied 
ne a family of three persons with all the butter, milk and cream they 
- . wanted, and enabled them to sell 420 pounds of butter in the same 
ing time at twenty-five cents, amounting to $106 25. —— It is caleu- 
like lated that there will be a surplus balance in the United States 
lie treasury, in June, 1858, of forty-three millions of dollars. —— Rev. 
vale Dr. Dwight, of Portland, preached his twenty-fifth anniversary 
ion, sermon recently. He stated, among other interesting facts, that 
ode. there are now only seven Congregational clergymen in the same 
‘the pulpits, im the State, who were there at his settlement. The 
een- 
wey New York canals are continually breaking away this season, to 
y of the serious interruption of business. Eight serious breaks are re- 
phy: ported on the Chemung Canal, and others are anticipated. —— Out 
a of 900,000,000 pounds of cotton imported into Great Britain last 
ral, year, no less than 700,000,000 pounds were from the United 
States. A rise of one penny on the pound in the price of cotton 
involves a national loss to England of $20,000,000 to $30,000,000. 
a The dependence of England on the United States for the supply 
ns ia has increased from 45 per cent. of their consumption, in 180], to 
rived 80 per cent. at the present time. —— Twenty-five thousand per- 
bject HA sons were conveyed between Boston and Charlestown in the cars 
eet BE 2nd omnibuses of the Middlesex Horse Railroad Company, on 
5 he the 17th of June. —— A gentleman, who has been spending the 
n on past winter in Trenton, New Jersey, says that there is living in 
com that city, within a short distance from the court-house, a professed 
4. and practical Mormon, having five wives and eighteen children. 


To say nothing of the inconveniences attending so large a family, 
we should think his saintship would find it rather burdensome 
supporting them all at the present rate of provisions. —— An agri- 
cultural writer states that solution of salt about as strong as sea- 
water will destroy lice on apple-trees, insects on cabbages, and pre- 
Vent the ravages of squash-bugs. Pickle will destroy lice on cattle. 


» 


Firg-proor FineMEN.—Some curious experiments have taken 
Place at Paris to test a new way for protecting firemen from the 
action of the flames, and enabling them to resist a strong heat. It 
consists of gloves made of amianthus—a kind of filamentous min- 
cral—a helmet of the same material fitting into another of wire- 
gauze, and a shield one metre in length and eighty centimetres 
broad, besides other garments of the above-mentioned material. 
Three firemen having put on the gloves, were enabled to carry 
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lis OH von bars at a white heat for three minutes, without being obliged 
mw to let go th . hold. 
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rsmilg Sensinte.—A worthy clergyman, upon being asked why he 


did hot venture to an election, at which the proceedings were very 
notously conducted, and give his vote, replied, “1 do not see why 
I endanger my own poll to benefit another man’s.” 


Proriranie EapLorment.—Young ladies who have the good 
fortune to become farmor’s wives, will find it more profitable to 
make johnny-cake and cheese, than to play on a piano. 

Suave Cans.—The Metropolitan Company have put a tasty 
Awning over some of their open cars, making them at once airy 
and shady, ‘Dhey will be quite popular. 

Goon Tasrx.—Is is a settled thing in Europe, that extrava- 
Sauce in dress is the very extreme of vulgarity. 


CHapsive Gatherings. 


A Wisconsin editor says that at Marietta, Ohio, the French 
Minister, Count de Sartiges, was introduced as Count Sausages. 

Rev. Mr. Conwing, a Unitarian clergyman of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has preached a sermon in favor of theatrical amusements, and of 
the duty of Christians to attend them. 


The New Orleans Picayune has been presented with an apple 
grown in that city—*the first New Orleans apple,” it says, “ we 
ever saw.” It grew on a tree four feet high. 


William Ballard Preston has been _—— commissioner to 
Europe to induce a trip of the Great tern steamship to the 
waters of Virginia. 

Seven millions of straw bonnets were manufactured in Frank- 
lin, Mass., last year, and as many more in Foxboro’, an adjoining 
town. 

The Canadian parliament, at its recent session, granted one 
million five hundred thousand acres of land to the Quebee and 
Lake Huron Railroad. 


The value of churches in the Baltimore Conference is set down 
at $1,270,329, and the parsonages are valued, in the aggregate, at 
$159,250. The amount raised for missions this year is $23,493,20. 


The schooner Ocean Bird recently arrived at Salem, from Para, 
South America, bringing seven boa constrictors, one of which is 
about twenty-two feet in leugth. 


The Norfolk Herald states that the Raleigh and Gaston Rail- 
road Company, in consideration of the great scarcity of corn in 
North Carolina, are charging only half price on all the corn car- 
ried into that State over their road. 


The Bangor Whig learns from a gentleman engaged in the ship- 
building business at Richmond, that there are forty ships and 
barques, besides the smaller vessels, cither launched or to be 
launched in the State during the present season. 

The last returns show that there is one church for every 557 free 
inhabitants in the United States, or for every 646 of the entire 
population. The average number these church edifices are found 
to accommodate is 384, and the average value $2400. 


A traveller in Africa declares that he met one king who had 
eleven portl wives, all of whom were wei monthly, the one 
that weighed most being invariably installed mistress of the house- 
hold until the time of the next weighing. 

Among the curiosities in the New York State Arsenal is a six 
-— cannon taken at the battle of Princeton by Washington. 

t hears the inseription, “Taken at Princeton, 3d of January, 
1777,” and on the breech the words “ Scholeh, Fecit, 1741.” 


Uncle Sam, after carrying on business for the past eighty years, 
having three wars, buying territory from France and Mexico, 
building railroads, speculating in a bank, and trading with all 
creation, comes out with a snug little balance on hand of twenty 
millions. 


A train is run daily, on the Michigan Central Railroad, from 
Chicago to Detroit, 282 miles, in nine hours, including ten stop- 
pages. This is quicker by two or three miles an hour, than trains 
are run upon any other route in the country, and it is undoubtedly 
one of the best, if not the best, track of any road in America. 


James E. Murdoch is im Italy, where he has been spending some 
time among the antiquities of Rome and Naples. He is about 
visiting Venice, and intends spending a few weeks “on foot” in 
Switzerland. He writes in fine spirits, and considers his health 
firmer than ft Was ever been. 

The Philadelphia Ledger is informed that hundreds of tons of 
California gold- ing quartz rock are now stored in warehouses 
in San Francisco, to be shipped to New York as ballast in return- 
ing ships. The quartz is to be dissolved in water, and the gold 
precipitated, after Harding’s new method. 

Boys hawk infant skeletons about the streets of San Francisco. 
The Morning Call newspaper relates that they had been given to 
them by a butcher at Contra Costa market, and they were trying 
to sell them at two bits apicce. These human frames were sent 
from France packed up in boxes, and intended to be used by 
students in the study of anatomy. 

The Syracuse Journal inserts among its News and Notices” a 
paragraph stating that “A human leg and foot were washed 
ashore at the foot of Poplar Street, Boston, on Wednesday.” 
The fact sounds rather startling ; but we don’t doubt the truth of 
the statement, in the least. Probably more people wash their legs 
and feet on shore than elsewhere every day in the year. 

A ventilating hat is one of the latest practical novelties. The 
hat is made to open at its sides, at some distance from the crown, 
thus forming the body in two parts, one of which is connected 
permanently with the crown, and the other with the lower portion 
of the hat, so that the crown portion may be adjusted to form an 
open or close communication with the lower or front portion. 


A correspondent of the Bangor Whig says there is, in the town 
of Surrey, the well-preserved remains of a singular calf. He 
writes: “ The animal has one head, seven legs, and two tails, 
with one perfect body and half of another. Six of the legs aro 
perfect in sl and size; the seventh protrudes about a foot from 
‘the side of the half body. ‘There are two perfect sets of hind 
legs, and one set of fore legs.” 

There is a monomaniac named Brougham in Montgomery 
county, Missouri, who has lived under a shelving rock, on the 
bank of the Loutre River, for the past three years, all of which 
time he has spent in digging in the solid rock, searching for treas- 
ure which he says his uncle and some other men, who were miners, 
buried there more than a hundred years ago. His only garments 
are of leather, and his only tools an axe and a tin pail. 

A letter from Mr Herman Goldschmidt to the editor of the As- 
tronomical Journal at Cambridge, dated Paris, June 3, announ- 
ces the diseovery on the night of May 27, of a forty-fourth planet, 
between Mars and Jupiter. This is the sixth which has been 
discovered by Mr. Goldschmidt. It resembles a star of the 10.11 
magnitude. The forty-third asteroid, discovered at the Radcliffe 
Observatory by Mr. Poyson, has received the name of Ariadne. 


A disgraceful riot occurred lately at Milnwood Académy, Shade 
Gap, Huntington county, Pa., which has resulted in the abandon- 
ment of the school by Mr. Woods, the prineipal. It seems that 
he endeavored to stop the sellimg of whiskey to students, and 
having made-an example of one of them, fifteen or twenty of the 
other boys got drunk, attacked the house of the principal, and 
kept up a disturbance all night. 

The Egyptian mummies that Jo Smith, the Mormon prophet, 
bought and set up at Nauvoo, to increase the ghostly attractions 
of the place, aro now in the St. Louis museum, having been pur- 
chased of Smith’s widow. Jo fessed to find certain manu- 
seripts upon the mummies, which he was —— to translate, 
which showed that the bodies belonged to the distinguished Pha- 
raoh family, and their records corresponded with and 
the Mormon Bi, le. 


In some of the French vine-growing districts damage has been 
sustained by violent storms. 

The exchange of Paris is still in a state of fluctnation. M. d’Ar- 
gont still acts as provisional director of the Bank of France. 

In Algiers the hopes of a good harvest still contmmued bright. 
There is a vastly enlarged field of grain culture there this season. 

The English troops in Persia have suffered severely from fever 
and other disorders. 

The Archduchess Sophia, eldest sister of the emperor of Aus- 
tria, died recently at Buda. 

The French have recently achieved some brilliant victories over 
the Kabyles in Algeria. 

The Gazette of Augsburg asserts that Luther’s wedding-ring 
has been discovered. It is inscribed in Latin, “From Martin 
Luther to Catherine Bora.” 

The Pontifical government has raised the state of siege declared 
at Bologna and Ancona June 5th and 8ih, 1849, but the Aus- 
trian occupation still continues. 

An orator in the Spanish Cortes lately said, “ All parliamentary 
representhtions, all senates, and all congresses, have only been 
theatres of which governments keep the keys in their pockets to 
close them when they see fitting.” 


Sands of Golv. 


.--. It is a noble species of revenge to have the power of a 
severe retaliation and not to exercise it.—Zacon. * 
.. All personal antagonisms are infernal. Hence, he who 


cherishes hatred against his fellow-man shows that he himself is a 
bad man.— Mackintosh. 

.-.. In everything that women write, there will be a thousand 
faults against grammar, but also to a certainty always a charm, 
never to be found in the letters of men.—Madame de Maintenon. 

.... Although the devil be the father of lies, he seems, like 
other great inventors, to have lost mach of his reputation by the 
continual improvements that have heen made upon him.—Swift. 

.... No woman, even the most intellectual, believes herself 
decidedly homely. This self-deception is natural, for there are 
some most charming women without a particle of beauty.—StaAl. 

..-. How nature delights and amuses us by varying even the 
character of insects ; the ill-nature of the wasp, the sluggishness 
of the drone, the volatility of the buttertly, the slyness of the bug. 

..+. Great and rare heart-offerings are found almost exclusively 

women ; nearly all the happiest and most blessed moments 
in love are of their creating, and so also in friendship, especially 
when it follows love.—Duclos. 

.... Do not attempt to frighten children and inferiors by pas- 
sion ; it does more harm to your own character than it does good 
to them ; the same thing is better done by firmness and persuasion. 
Smith 


Soker’s Budget. 


“Will you take a dnnk, sir?” ‘ Who, sir?” “ You, sir.” 
“Me, sir?’ “ Yes, sir.” “No, sir.” “ Nuff ced, sir!” 

Editors and dry-goods clerks have to depend pretty much upon 
the same weapon—neither could get along without scissors. 

An Irish judge said, when addressing a prisoner convicted of 
murder, “ You are to be hanged, and | hope it will be a warning 
to you.” 

In the olden times, divines argued on “ How many angels can 
dance on the point of a needle ?”’ An interesting inquiry of a simi- 
lar nature, would be, “ How many lawyers can stand on a point 
of law?” 

Tom—“ Hallo, Fred! what you writing, poetry?” Fred— 
‘Yes, I’m writing an owed (ode) to my tailor.” Tom—“ What’s 
the time and tune?” Fred—* Time, sixty days. It’s set to notes 
of mine in his possession.” 

Near Cleveland lives a hale and hearty man, whose wife says he 
is possessed of the most sensitive feelings, and in proof of which 
she states that when she goes into the og and saws wood for half 
a day, he sits by the fire with tears in his eyes. 

Tue Poronivs or THE Patace.—The Times says that Sir 
William Don, who is acting at the St. James’s Theatre, is seven 
feet high. Colonel Phipps, on reading that fact, gave a shriek, 
and exclaimed, “ By Jove! he’s tall enough to act ia two pieces!” 
—Punch. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE 


This long established and well known weekly paper, after eleven years of un- 

ualled prosperity and popularity, has b a “h hold word” from 
Maine to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It should be a weekly 
visitor to ev ry American home, because 

(>> It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 

(G> It ie printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
& neat and beautiful style. 

(> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in ita eight 
super royal pages. 

(> It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. 

I> It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has sixteen years editorial 
experience in Boston. 

i It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not one 


“ +h its regular contributors the best male and female 
“i lw wien obit they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 

tit influence of such a paper in the home 
By in the young an inquiring spirit, and add 
are from politics and all jarring toples, its object being 
a a yy that it has for years been so popular a favorite 


the country. 
TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
1 subscriber, Ome Year. 
© 


Any person sending us ‘welve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy gratis. 

Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his own address at the 
lowest club rate (07 Sample copies sent when desired. 
M. M. BALLOU. 

No. 22 Winter Street, Boston. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


MORMON TEMPLE, SALT LAKE CITY. 
We present herewith an accurate repre- 
sentation of the new Mormon temple now 
erecting by the Latter Day Saints in their 
Sodom in Utah. It is intended to be of 
greater dimensions than the famous 

at 


much 
tem Nauvoo, destroyed by fire after 
the Mormons had left of 
temple is a part of the creed of the Latter- 
day Saints; hence in every location of con- 
sequence that they have occupied, they have 
always commenced one of ellifices. 
A temple with this people is not a place for 
large assemblies ; for this purpose they have 
large erections, one of which, called the 
“ Bowery,” in Great Salt Lake City, is capa- 
ble of holding 12,000 persons. But the tem- 
le is used for religious ordinances only. 
is building will occupy nearly the centre 
of a block of ground forty rods square. 
Round this block a substantial wall is built, 
finished on the top with an iron palisading, 
so as to effectually secure the building against 
intrusion. According to the architect’s de- 
scription, the walls will be sixteen feet thick 
at their base, standing on footings extending 
on either side three feet wider still. At 
eight feet above the ground line they will be 
about eight feet thick, and continued in pro- 
portion. The building will have six towers 
—three at each end—symbolical of the two 
priesthoods (tle Melchizedec and the Aaron- 
ic) by which the church is governed ; the 
presidency of each consisting of three per- 
sons—a president, or head, snpported by 
two counsellors or assistants. The three 
towers at the principal entrance are higher 
than those at the other end, figurative of the 
idea that the Melchizedec priesthood includes 
within its functions all the power and autho- 
rity of the other. The whole of the archi- 
tecture of the building is in the same way 
made to convey some motto illustrative of 
the principles of the Latter-day Saints’ faith, 
for instance, on the front of two of the prin- 
cipal towers will be carved in bold or alto- 
relievo the “great dipper,” or Ursa Major, 
the pointers ranging as near as possible with 
the north star, illustrating the idea, as the 
architect has it, “that the lost may find 
themselves by the power of the priesthood.” 
The edifice will be 186 1-2 feet long from 
east to west, and 99 feet wide, and will cover 
21,850 feet. Around the building will be a 
promenade, approached on all sides by steps. 
All the ornamental parts will be of wrought 


THE NEW MORMON TEMPLE AT SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


of granite. On the lower 

of each of the buttresses wal be soulipinete 
representation of the earth, so arranged tha 
& person passing round would see her in her 
various seasons; whilst on the same face, 
and just below the next string-course, will 
be found the moon in her quarter, and 
the third string-course the sun, surrounded 


occupy one of the most ing situs 
tions, and be seen on all sides in approach. 
ing the city of the Saints. We r from 
some sharp remarks by one of the elder, 
rted in a late number of the official 


pries 
mass of the np ay in the Utah Sodom ar 
very e hierarchy sometimes find 
it difficult to wring money and toil: out of 
them—so, at least, we judge by their ow 
reports. There is little doubt that Brigham 
Young begins to find it difficult to control 
even the slavish and besotted hordes he has 
mustered—even the degraded inmates of his 
harem have shown symptoms of rebellion, 
only quelled by a threat to turn them adrift, 
to perish in the pitiless deserts surrounding 
the valley of the Great Salt Lake, and iso- 
lating it completely from the country of the 
Gentiles.” Were a force of United 

tates in the vicinity, immense 
the of ths Mormon 
would certainly take place. 


BOOKSELLERS’ RETREAT. 

We present herewith an accurate view of 
the buildings of the ‘‘ Booksellers’ Provident 
Retreat,” Abbot’s Langley, Herts, England, 
a home provided by a benevolent association 
of the bookselling fraternity of England for 
their decayed brothers. The institution is 
one of the many manifestations of the kindly 
and charitable spirit of the English people; 
but the illustration was selected by us chiefly 
on account of the beauty of the architecture. 
The buildings occupy a considerable space 

ground, are distinguished by exquisite 
taste of design and purity, and ny in 
the details. Its whole effect is truly admir 
able, and exhibits refined art. 
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stone, and the mass or body of the buildi 
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y rays of light; the whole surmounted by 
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